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A NEW FRENCH WORK. 


“There are at the present time prevailing in this country two systems of teaching 
modern languages. While in one the mother tongue of the pupil is used as the 
medium by which the instruction is given, in the other the foreign language that is 
to be studied serves at the same time as the only medium of communication be- 
tween pupil and teacher. Professors of either system may employ this ,vvolume to 
the best advantage. In classes of French, where English is spoken, “ Etude pro- 
gressive de la langue francaise” may be taken as a progressive reader, and accord- 
ing to the judgment of the teacher, either having finished the whole or a part of the 
grammar. In classes where French only is spoken, this book is to the professor a 
guide for his preparations, and to the students a first reader. 

Speaking of methods, it is worth mentioning here that it is now just one hundred 
years since a book for teaching French made its appearance, which caused a great 
change in methods, not only at the time of its appearance, but the influence of 
which is felt this very day in all schools where foreign languages are taught, al- 
though it was intended by the author for French classes in the higher schools of 
Germany exclusively. 

“Praktische franzésische Grammatik, wodurch man diese Sprache auf eine ganz 
neue und sehr leichte Art in kurzer Zeit griindlich erlernen kann,” is the title of the 
book, by which its author, Johann Valentin Meidinger, 1783, inaugurated that sys- 
tem of teaching modern languages which mainly aims at practical results (writing, 
reading, speaking). The books of Ploetz and Ahn followed the same principles; 
branches of this very school, in which Seidenstiicker stands highest and Ollen- 
dorff lowest, are the methods of Hamilton, Jacquotot, and Robertson (interlinear 
system). 

paedet way of treating modern languages was instituted when men began to 
teach who were trained in the schools of modern philology (Grimm, Humboldt, 
Becker, &c, or Reynouart, Fallot, A. von Schlegel, Diez, Fuchs, &c.) Their system 
is still to day in great favor, and although it is by far better than the older one, it 
being more systematic, more scientific, higher in its aspiration, and more according 
to principles of education, it is characterized by the Minister of Education of a 
country that is justly proud of the high standing of her schools and universities, as 
“abstract and subtle dogmatic teaching.” The same Minister of Education (of Sax- 
ony) bitterly complains in his latest report that the present school “destroys the 
enjoyment of the pupils in the great literature of the past.” 

To combine the systematic scientific treatment of the language of the later sys- 
tem with practical aims of the older; to give full scope to the individuality of the 
pupis. and to allow the teacher to unfold his personal powers; to preserve all that 

as been proved valuable in all methods, and add all results of modern sciences of 
ergy! and education,—that is the task undertaken by the method originated by 

rof. Gottlieb Heness, of New Haven, Conn.; which system has been named by 
Ferdinand Bocher, Professor in Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., “The Natural 
Method,” which name is to-day generally accepted, and is widely spread through 
the Bastern States by the efforts of the enthusiastic Dr. Lambert Sauveur. How- 
ever much has been done in these ten years to develop and systematize the Natural 
Method, much more remains to be done, and a great field is still open for the best 
talents among teachers.” 


The above is a part of the preface of the new French book for beginners, ‘ Etude progressive de la langue 
fore’ S1GMON M. STERN (autbor of “ Studien und Plaudercien,’’ first and second series), and Prof. 
Meras. Published by & Co., New York. (Ready by October 1.) 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, ‘‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISON, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it isa careful and jndiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books, 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in ComMMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Oopies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers. 


HUNTER C. WHITE, N. E. Agent, 
133 Westmiuster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LES RECREATIONS PHILOLOGIOQOUES. 


Journal mensuel de 32 pages, rédigé par L. Sauveur, Pu.D., LL.D., auteur des 
“Causeries avec mes Kléves,” etc., President du Collége des Langues. Un n° du 
journal sera envoyé gratis & ceux qui le demanderont. On s’abonne en envoyant le 
priz de labonnement, $2.00, au rédacteur, Dr. L. Sauveur, 83, North Main Street, 
St. Albans, Vt. «382 (i) 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 14th, 1882. 


Denmark Academy, 


A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 383 m (1) 


American colleges. 


| BUTLER’s Saves time and labor. 1882. Address the Principal, 
EXAMINATION Send for sample. G. W. BINGHAM, 
REc ORD. C. W. BUTLER, Defiance, O.| (i) Denmark, Iowa. 


L’S GHhOoGRAPHIES, 


THE ACCEPTED SERIES. - - 


the British Provinces, 
Pustisuep bY E, H. BUTLER & CO., 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Used in every State ofj the Union, 


For Schools and Colleges. 


China, and Japan. 


. \ uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 


uality that belongs to first-class School Pens. 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 
Newsdealers. 


WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 


attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
Their standard Nos., 333, 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


Dixon American 


pupils of all grades and ages, whether of Art Schools, 
‘With its own grade. 


Bor Obrentar giving JOS. DIXON 


American 
Graphite 


The JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. will soon issue its Second Annual Circular explaining a series of - 


190 PRIZES PENCIL DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH THE 


Superintendents, Teachers, Drawing-masters, and Pupils will please take notice that provision for competition will be made for 
ormal Schools, Public or Private Schools, so that each will compete only 


This preliminary notice is given so that Teachers can supply in advance the proper pencils if they desire their pupils to compete. 


PENCILS. 


Graphite Pencils. 


CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Prepares for business, and for entering the best 
The fortieth year opens Sept. 12, 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Onut- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 15€ pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Teachers, Sunday- Schools, &c. 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Falton Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz eow 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


FOR SALE. 


divides a star .5"’. 
One 7-feet focus, 5-inch aperture. 
For photographs and particulars address 
R. A. Mgr LLER, 


384 tf 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Astronomical Telescopes 


One 9-feet focus, 6-inch aperture, equatorially mounted 


ESTABLISHED 
improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


1866. 
Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
371 and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Correspondence Tr 191 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK. 


S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


JOSEPH 

THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 

SOLD ALL DEALERS novanour WORLD. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


A. G. WHITCOMB SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Siiver, chea 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. | than any other firm in the  @ 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Satisfaction inevery IS 

And SETTEES, case. onograms cut and en- £ 
KINDERGARTEN graved. Gold Rings made to% 
TABLES & CHAIRS, | order. Goods sent to all parts § 
INK-WELIS, &c., of the country. Send stamp 
At Very Low . | for Ilustrated Price-list. 
Send for illustrated cir- OBT. W. KIP, 
cular and price-list. | eow Manufactg. Jeweler, 
365 tf 63 Fulton 8t., N.¥. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


59 Carmine Street. F Writing 


The ID, SEALING 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Good News from Boston. 


benefit from the use of 


To ‘Teachers, 
To Students, 
Tro Ministers, ana 
All Professionals. 


THE READERS or tHe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Pronounce it Nutritious for All. 


NEW ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst, Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881, 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ot 


GARFIELD 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; mig4t of his 
early manhood; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
peees. OutfitsO cents. Address 

JONES BROS & CO.. Cincianat’ and Chicaos. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopadia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St, N. Y. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the lest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly Illustrated, First-class and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest sel 
ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
a 7th thousand in press. First class AGENTS W ANTE 
Cxclusive Terri and Extra Terms given. Send 


D, WORTHINGTON & 


our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


It is what is wanted when exhausted. J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 


(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


~ 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 
It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 
that all babies like it and want it. 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
I1@ One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 
One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


Our skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular ‘‘ESTEY”’ is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Lllustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & co., Brattleboro, Ve. 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WASHINGTON StT., Boston, MAss. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


BAKER, PRATT CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, W. Y. 


Or the same Formula asa Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALYW’S 


Vegetable Tonic Cordial 


Offers positive and permanent relief for every form 
of Chronic Weakness, by which so large a propor- 
tion of the best of the sex is tortured. ey are 
rere from the active portions only of well-known 
g en seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial 

ealing influence upon the femalesystem. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to. Mra. M., of Roxbary, 
Mass., says: “‘ I attribute my cure in a case of thirteen 
years mt re to Healy’s Tonic Pills” Send for pam- 
phiet. rs with stamp answered by lady propri- 
etor. Buy of druggists, if ae if not, we will mail 

rice, $1.00 


ills on receipt o per box; six bottles, $5.00 
ordial, $1.00 ttle; six bottles, $5.00. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 
- A peerless Brain and Nerve F 
of Vegetable and Ce 


LCi | productions, that contain in rightly 
adjusted proportions the elements 
thats n the brain and nerves. It 


removes all obstructions of the brain, 

N ERVF FOOD ves vital power, cures Headaches, 
MANUPACTURFD jlepsy, Convulsions, Hysteria, 

co Tuas ; tion. Good for the aged, the infirm 
HF THAYER & CO. the feeble, and the weary of all 

uy of your poasible; if not, we 

on recelpt of price, 06.0. per box; six boxes, $2.50. Ad- 
dress H. F. YER & CO., 13 Tremont tS., ' oston. 


We have used this in our family for many months, aud it is what is wamted in every 


housphold, — [Editors of the Masioal press. 249 gow tt 
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A TEACHER’S LESSON. 


BY ERNEST HARMON BROSS. 
October’s slanting rays come down 
On autumn’s dry and withering leaves; 
They softly rest on prairies brown 
And dusty sheaves. 


As through my school.room door I gaze, 
While evening shadows lengthen fast, 
I seem to hear a song of days 
Forever past: 


The solemn, faithful sowing-time 
To genial sun and kindly rain, 

The quiet, hopeful waiting-time 
For ripened grain. 


A lesson I may ne’er forget 
These memories to me impart; 
My time of sowing lingers yet 
In childhood’s heart. 


Ah, careless one! thy labor sows 
A seed the years shall keep in store; 
For good or ill the harvest grows 
Forevermore! 


Crete, Saline Co., Neb., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Home Estimatrion.—All our citizens rejoice over 
the apparent calm in the educational waters of Boston, 
but there is greater cause for joy over the steady im- 
provement, and even development of our high schools, 
undisturbed by the friction in the lower grades. It is 
often said to our discredit, and not without some show 
of reason at times, that there are other cities that dis- 


tance Boston in the stability and efficiency of primary- 
school work, but there is not an intelligent critic who 
ventures to assert that there is between the seas a sin- 
gle city to be compared to our own metropolis in the 
variety and excellence of the higher grades of instruc- 
tion.— Boston Traveller. 


Epucation, Norta anp Soutn.—The teaching in 
our Northern schools tends very generally to produce 
in the pupil a dislike of manual labor, and a disposition 
to regard those who live by it as an inferior class... . 
Young colored men will not necessarily be improved by 


being able to read a partisan newspaper, nor the girls 
of their race by the perusal of worthless and vulgar sto- 
ries. . . . His education should be adapted to the con- 
ditions of his life, and should aid him to perform effi- 
ciently the particular duties which circumstances will 
require of him.— Atlantic. 


Art anp Literature vs. Screncx.—Experience 
shows us that the generality of men will find more in- 
terest in learning that when a taper burns, the wax is 
converted into carbonic acid and water, or in learning 
the explanation of the phenomenon of dew, or in learn- 
ing how the circulation of the blood is carried on, than 
they find in learning that the genitive plural of pais 
and pas does not take the circumflex on the termina- 
tion, And one piece of natural knowledge is added to 
another, and others to that. Interesting, indeed, these 
results of science are, important they are, and we should 
all be acquainted with them. But what I wish you to 
mark js, that we are still, — when they are propounded 


to us and we receive them, — we are still in the sphere 
of intellect and knowledge. And for the generality of 
men there will be found, I say, to arise, when they have 
duly taken in the proposition that their ancestor was 
“a hairy quadruped,” etc.,—there will be found tc arise 
an invincible desire to relate this proposition to the 
sense within them for conduct and to the sense for 
beauty. But this the men of science will not do for us, 
and will hardly, even, profess todo. They will give us 
other pieces of knowledge. But still it will be knowl- 


edge only which they give us; knowledge not put for 
us into relation with our sense for conduct, our sense 
for beauty, and touched with emotion by being so put; 
not thus put for us, and, therefore, to the majority of 
mankind, after a certain while, unsatisfying, wearying. 
—Mathew Arnold, in Nineteenth Century. 


Tue Ossect or Stupies.—To study history at first 
hand, by the direct use of the original authorities, is as 
plainly advantageous as to do sums in arithmetic, or per- 
form analysis in a laboratory. Practical application of 


theoretical principles, — the laboratory method, as we 
may call it, —— is a fundamental principle of education. 
But it must never be forgotten that the object to be 
aimed at is education, not discovery, whether in chem- 
istry or in history.— Nation. 


A Severe InpictmMENT.—The one crime of our high- 
toned education is its unreality, its unfitness for the 
work that nine-tenths of our children are to do in life, 
its violation of the instincts of truth and honesty and 
virtue which we are taught to believe to be natural to 
the minds and hearts of children, Until the one thing 
above everything else in our education is recognized to 
be the training of the character; until honest dealing 


with a child’s intellectual and moral life is made funda- 
mental in our education; until parents are willing not 
to try to “ make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”; until 
we can rest content with the fitting of children for the 
place in life for which God evidently intended them, we 
shall not have taken the criminal element out of our 
educational system.— Boston Herald. 


AMERICAN ScHOLARSHIP. — Notwithstanding the 
large proportion of nonsense in Mathew Arnold’s 
strictures on America, there are some truths in them. 
We have not attained to the culture demanded by the 
best scholarship; we have no “fellows” at our univer- 


sities who for years after attaining that honor spend 
their days under the wing of their alma mater, adding 
to their acquirements, and giving instructions to 
younger disciples who are thus trained to keep the 
lamps of learning brilliantly burning.—Springfield Rep. 

Teacuers’ Institutes. — They inspire by a com- 
mon purpose and a noble aim, and hence they assimi- 
late methods and harmonize instruction among thou- 
sands of teachers. They are, however, in danger of 
narrowing the range of knowledge, and fostering a 


spirit to depend on catch-questions and temporary ex- 
pedients, to be satisfied with certificates got by the 
cram process of preparation, suggested by ‘“ Question- 
books,” by brief “ Manuals,” and to neglect to study 
the whole of any science and take time for careful 
thought.— Robt. Allyn, in Ill. School Jour. 


Wastep Errorts. — It will be well, occasionally, to 
stop and see (1) whether you are wasting the time of 


the children in teaching what they already know; (2) 
in asking them for definitions which are as well known 
before the definition was given as after; (3) in teach- 
ing non-essentials, even trifles.— Hducationist. 


‘ TEACHERS AND Potitics. — Now is the time for 
teachers to do work to the best advantage for the 
schools. Every time the legislature meets an at- 
tempt is made to abolish county superintendency, and 
to harmfully change our school law. Just now, when 


candidates are being nominated, and while they are 
making their canvass for election, is the time to get 
their attention, and to get them committed on the 
school question. The teachers hold the balance of 
power in most counties, and they should use it in a 


good cause.—Ind. School Journal. 


DRAUGHTING NoT we need most 
of all, at least for the boys, is not so much convention- 
alizing, nor wall-paper designs, valuable as these are ad- 
mitted to be, as drafts, plans, designs for buildings and 
machinery. This is true industrial education, and will 
lead the way to skilledindustry in a manner practicable 


and possible for the public school. It educates not ar- 
tists but artisans, a class even more useful to the coun- 
try in its present condition and stage of progress.— Pa. 
School Journal. 


— Were the part that is put in purely to make a 
show, to minister to vanity and exclusiveness, subtracted 


from education, the remainder would be much more val- 
uable than the whole is now.—Republic, Wash. 


GIRLS SHOULD STUDY THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


Not a glance over it, but study it. It is worthy of 
study. Dr. Abbott says, “America gives a library to 
almost every home, in the periodical publications,—the 
daily journal, the weekly paper, and the monthly maga- 
zine. Two copies of the New York Tribune cost eight 
cents; two copies of Ze Christian Union twelve cents. 
The two copies of either paper contain nearly or quite 
as much matter as is contained in an ordinary dollar 
book.” This fact alone pushes the newspaper to the 
front in the civilization of our times. We cannot ignore 
it if we would; we ought not to ignore it if we could. 

Dr. Porter says, “The newspaper is very largely the 
educator and controller of public sentiment, and hence 
has become a most potent instrument and depository of 
power. The editor is at this moment apparently more 
influential than preachers, judges, or legislators. He is 
mightier than all these united.” 

Such statements ought to arrest the attention of girls. 
As aclass they have had little to do with the news- 
paper. It comes into the family daily, and fathers, 
mothers, and sons read it, but the girls seldom take it 
up. Boys often become constant readers of the daily or 
weekly journal, but girls seldom. The latter seem to 
regard it as an organ to be consulted by men and boys, 
and so toss it aside as necessary litter in the house. 
They know not what they do. Noschool-books or town 
library can furnish the information which the news- 
paper brings to the home. It gives a history of human 
life to-day. Books give it for the past. It furnishes a 
reliable view of the nations now. Books recite their 
former history. It shows us what God is doing in the 
world at the present time. Books show what He has 
done in past time. By the aid of inventions and dis- 
coveries, among which the telegraph is foremost, the 
newspaper brings to us the latest intelligence from 
Europe, Asia, Africa,and America. Sitting by our fire- 
sides, with this wonderful sheet in hand, history, as it 
is making now, pours in upon us from every quarter of 
the habitable globe. We learn what the Zulus did in 
South Africa yesterday, and what they expected to do 
to-day; what battles have been fought in Egypt since 
the last daily paper was read; whether the czar of 
Russia has been on the street within twenty-four hours ; 
how Gladstone and Bright appeared in their seats in 
the British Parliament this morning; and what is trans- 
piring on our Western frontier, and within the Golden 
Gate. 

Girls cannot afford to neglect this source of informa- 
tion. They, as well as their fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, are more concerned in the “living present” 


than they are in the transactions of former ages. It 
may not be amiss to understand the history of the ante- 


diluvians ; but the present history of the world has 
vastly more to do with personal character and useful- 
ness, No amount of learning can atone for needless 
ignorance of the times in which we live. A girl who 
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well understands what the world is now, with its enter- 
prise, inventions, discoveries, achievements, and prog- 
ress, is worth a dozen of those who revel in ancient 
history while they avoid the newspaper as they would 
a political demagogue. The fact is, girls are not half- 
furnished for the battle of life until they become careful, 
thoughtful readers of the newspaper. Says Dr. Abbott, 
‘Study the newspaper; if possible, study it with cyclo- 
pedia, with atlas, with gazetteer; but study it. No 
literature is worthier of your study.” 

“But many journals are not safe for girls to read,” it 
is said. Just as safe as they are for boys: bad for both. 
Then select what is safe. There are many bad books 
in the world; but wise parents select the good ones for 
their girls. Do the same with newspapers. Girls do 
not cram their stomachs with every sort of condiment 
that is placed before them, if they are wise: they select. 
Let them treat the mind as sensibly as they do the 
stomach. 

The newspaper may become a noble auxiliary to the 
school. It will help girls as well as boys in their studies. 
It will awaken interest in history and geography, which 
so many pupils consider dry and heavy. Many teachers 
claim that these studies, as taught a generation ago, 
fail to interest the pupils; and that much valuable time 
is wasted by cramming their heads with a mass of 
names and dates. It is believed that the careful read- 
ing of some reliable daily journal by scholars, females as 
well as males, will contribute largely to their interest 
in history and geography, not to mention other branches. 
Some teachers have tried the experiment, and pronounce 
it good. Suppose the journal brings fresh news of the 
war in Egypt: the teacher draws from his pupils what 
they have already learned about it; instructs them to 
collect all the news possible from the seat of war, from 
day to day, and, at the same time, he calls their atten- 
tion to the geography of the country, the history, man- 
ners, government, and general condition of the people, 
past and present. In this way a few oral lessons will 
make the class better acquainted with the present and 
past of Egypt, together with much incidental knowledge 


concerning the government of Great Britain, than the, 


study of weeks by the old method of surfeiting the 
memory with names and dates. In some schools the 
use of the newspaper has already become systematic for 
both sexes; and, to assist in making it still more prac- 
tical and useful, the School Herald has been started in 
Chicago, presenting, in condensed form, from week to 
week, the history of the world, as published by the 
journals of the day. 

Girls, as much as boys, need to study the providence 
of God; and the newspaper is their only text-book. 
With the Bible in one hand, and the able daily journal 
in the other, they have such proof of the fulfillment of 
prophecy and the progress of truth as the best com- 
mentaries cannot furnish. The newspaper is our com- 
mentary upon Divine Providence, at this day, recording 
events, facts, inventions, discoveries, advances in science 
and art, the triumphs of industry and genius, and kin- 
dred factors in the problem of Christian civilization, 
which explain Providence beyond what our grandsires 
ever dreamed of. There is a moral influence in studying 
the newspaper as an interpreter of Providence; and this 
is its grandest use, especially commanding the attention 
of girls. For their moral intuitions are quicker and 
sharper than those of boys, and their religious tendencies 
are more manifest. To them, the present condition of 
the world, as learned through the public journals, may 
become invested with new interest, by putting God into 


it and observing how He overturns and overturns, to 
assure human progress. 

The time will come when the daily journal will be 
taken in the family for girls, as much as for other mem- 
bers. Teachers can hasten the coming of that day by 
making the newspaper auxiliary to their noble work in 
other directions. Indirectly they can reach those fathers, 
even, who think that reading a newspaper is the last 
thing their girls ought to do. 


— ’Tis as easy to twist iron anchors and braid cannons as to 
braid straw, to boil granite as to boil water, if you take all the 
steps in order.—Considerations by the Way. 

— Before you scold, be sure you are right yourself. He that 
gala to cleanse a blot with blotted fingers makes a greater 

ur. 

— Harmless mirth is the best cordial against consumption 
of the spirits; wherefore jesting is not unlawful, if it tres- 
passeth not in quantity, quality, or season. 


BRIEF EDUCATIONAL SERMONS.—(L) 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Text: ‘I do not care what you may study,—lI only care to 
know who is to be your teacher.”” — R. W. Emerson to his 
daughter. 


Here, indirectly, but not the less vividly set forth, is 
an old educational truth. “ As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” is a more common expression for the same ster- 
ling sentiment; and in this more common form it is, so 
to speak, in everybody’s mouth who has to do with the 
direction of educational affairs. And what ideas are 
associated with it, as thus it garnishes educational re- 
ports, resounds, in vigorous emphasis, from the plat- 
form, and is passively accepted everywhere as an incon- 
trovertible and fundamental truth? What is the ideal 
of a successful teacher which it summons up to view in 
the minds of the great majority of those who pronounce 
it so glibly and assent to it with such unquestioning 
alacrity ? It is only a shadowy portraiture, of which 
good moral principles, a genial disposition, an elastic 
temperament, a forceful magnetism, and those other ap- 
titudes which constitute the usual characteristics of a 
good teacher, fill in the outlines. But whether these 
characteristics are the superficial products of an un- 
thinking nature, or the visible outworking of profound 
and consecrated convictions, is very rarely the subject 
of reflection. But the difference between the one and 
the other is world-wide ; and the difference between the 
influences which emanate from the one and the other, 
and between the effects they severally produce, is equally 
marked and distinguishable. Ah, the many bright, 
earnest, capable, and in the cheap popular sense, suc- 
cessful teachers, working from a basis of excellent im- 
pulses, — which, after all, are on/y impulses, — how im- 
measurably beyond them is he who fills out the ideal 
that was in Emerson’s mind when he spoke the words 
of my text, — of him, the philosopher, whose aphoristic 
sayings, of which this to his daughter is a striking ex- 
ample, are always weighty with a wealth of meaning! 
He recognized no shadowy image constituted merely of 
impulses, however pure and winning they might be. 
The activities of his teacher are all inspired, directed, 
and sustained by vital principles, which give character 
to her occupation. 


HOW TO SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. M. H. HUNT. 


There was a perfect blending of both the masculine 
and feminine qualities in the character of the God-man. 
The throbbing of the mother-heart is in His command, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” 

It is estimated that an average of over sixty thousand 
deaths per year result from drunkenness in this coun- 
try. If this condition of things is continued, sixty 
thousand and more of our children each year are mov- 
ing on, not to meet that Great Heart of Love, but to 
fill drunkards’ graves! These children, in happy in- 
nocence, are passing year by year through our schools. 
Is it too much to say, that He, whose prophetic vision 
took in this holocaust, addresses this command to you, 
O teachers? Many of these little ones, from the homes 
of wealth and poverty alike, have a sad heritage in 
hereditary taint and home influence, leading on to this 
impending doom. You have them under your mould- 
ing hands before these tendencies have developed into 
imperious habits. 

Will you study this alcohol question in its scientific as- 
pects, preparing youreelves to intelligently teach,—First, 
what alcohol is; second, what it will do for them if they 
drink if ; and third, what it will make them do? You 
may thus save nearly all these children if you will. 
Think not that it can be done by the utterance of a few 
hackneyed platitudes about temperance, or talks on 
general principles. You must be able to “speak where- 
of you know” on the points just mentioned, and to 
make the lessons bright and interesting with illustra- 
tions and experiments. Tax your ingenuity to help 
you in methods here as you do in other departments of 
instruction, And above all, gild your subject with love. 
Let your pupils feel, in this study, the attraction of a heart 


~ 


yearning to save them from such a fate, as you point 
to the hardened brain, changed blood-corpuscles, ang 
paralyzed nerves,—the work of alcohol, whether in beer, 
wine, cider, or the heavier liquors. 

As an enemy to our Republic, we have seen that the 
liquor saloon is more to be feared than thrones, armies, 
or pontiffs. Every boy or girl you send out of your 
schools an intelligent total abstainer, gives us one more 
hope for our free institutions. The destinies of the 
United States of America are in the hands of the public. 
school teachers of this country. The statesman takes 
the material he finds and does the best he can with it, 
You mould, fashion, and shape the character of that 
material. The temperance reform,—the living issue, the 
peril of the hour,—awaits your codperation, teachers; and 
while it waits we hear the solemn tramp! tramp! 
tramp! of the sixty thousand drunkards marching on 
to hopeless graves, and likewise the patter of little feet, 
the recruits who keep this army full. There is a 
divine “ Well done” waiting in the counsels of heaven 
for the teachers who will save those children, snatch 
those little feet from these awful ranks, “ suffering 
them to come unto” Him whose commands rest upon 


us all. 


SUPERINTENDING AT SHORT RANGE. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


A beautiful theory in military warfare in modern 
times puts the general commanding away off on some 
elevated spot so that, as a central office, he can telegraph 
his orders to each corps and division commander with 
the utmost dispatch. In short, he knows how rages 
the battle on every part of the field. He plans; others 
execute under his instruction. 

This military idea, noble in conception as it is, has 
crept into the superintendency department of our largest 
city schools. As much as I admire this characteristic 
in a military point of view, I do not hesitate to declare 
it out of place in a system of common schools; not that 
supervision should not be clear, close, sharp, active, en- 
ergetic, intelligent, and efficient, but that the city su- 
perintendent should put away his field-glasses, come 
down from his mound, and look into the school-rooms 
and help the pupils and teachers in their daily work, 
and not leave it to the assistants and principals to do 
all this work. Instead of a commanding superintend- 
ency, a working superintendency is needed in not only 
the smaller cities, but in the largest. Of course, I know 
full well that those who dissent from the views herein 
expressed will argue that a major-general should not 
neglect his larger duties “to drill an awkward squad.” 
It is this military idea that I oppose, and, in my opin- 
ion, it is a wrong conception of the entire nature and 
scope of supervision in our schools. 

The teachers know well that orders, counter-orders, 
blanks, and counter-blanks are hurled at them inces- 
santly; but these paper bulletins are not what the 
teachers need. They need superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, principals, and other high function- 
aries, to show them how to conduct classes in all branches 
in a proper manner; that when they are in difficulties 
in school mapagement, or in methods of instruction, 
and ask for bread, they get not a stone. 

The superintendent should spend much of his time 
in the school-rooms, among the teachers, advising, show- 
ing, and helping them in all possible ways to do their 
work well, At present, in most cases, the superintend- 
ent is too far away from the teachers. If he visits 4 
school, he either has nothing to say, or gets out 4 
quickly as possible, leaving the teacher and children i2 
a sort of bewilderment as to the reason of his meteor 
like appearance among them at all. 

A few years ago, it was my fortune to visit schools 
one whole day, with the superintendent, in one of ou! 
large cities. We started early, and were at the school: 
house half-an-hour before nine. This superintende! 
was full of life, and he greeted teachers and pupils with 
a shake of the hand that was truly refreshing. He had 
told me of some excellent work in primary arithmeti¢; 
and we visited a room in which the teacher excelled i 


imparting this sort of instruction. The superintenden' 
‘with the teacher’s permission, took charge of the clas & 
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and he began firing questions with lightning rapidity 
at the little fellows. They stood fire manfully and an- 
swered admirably. Soon the superintendent was so 
warm that he took off his coat, pushed up his sleeves, 
and started out on new and unbeaten paths. Along 
with him went the class, every member eager and ready 
to answer. ‘The recitation was a good one, and the su- 
perintendent worked at it with a vim truly astonishing. 
He knew how to conduct a recitation; not by telling in 
a general way how, but by taking charge of the class 
and conducting it. This is the kind of help the teach- 
ers want, and it is what they don’t get except in rare 


cases. 
In large cities the superintendent may not visit all 


the rooms, but he ought to see each teacher conduct at 
least one regular recitation, and then conduct one or 
two himself. He then has a chance to criticise the 
teacher, and she has an opportunity of comparing her 
work with his. 

What has been said presupposes that the superintend- 
ent knows how to conduct recitations in all grades, 
and that he knows the difference in the methods to be 
pursued with beginners, and those finishing the high- 
school course. Of course my remarks would not apply 
to a dried-up professor, defunct clergyman, or decayed 
politician, who had been so misplaced as to be put into 
the awkward position of city superintendent. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES.— FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(IV.) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


Was there ever found to be another such a period as 
recess-tigne for complications and misunderstandings 
among children ? No matter if the spirit of peace has 
hovered over the class all the morning,—and made one 
of those delightful seasons when teaching seems the 
pleasantest occupation in the world,—send the children 
out for recess, and a harmless-looking magazine of dy- 
namite will not respond quicker to a match than will 
these quiet-looking children answer to the contact of 
- lucifer temperaments of which every class has its 
share. 

A teacher had one of those intricate snarls to unwind 
one day, after recess, when every child was determined 
to make of his desk a witness-box and clear up the 
whole mystery of that mysterious pushing “ in line.” 
Patiently she disentangled the contradictory assertions, 
tracing it down to two boys, who thus early showed in 
their insistence for “places” the ruling passion of 
brevet politicians. One was soon convinced of his mis- 
take, and the affair seemed ended. “ Not quite,” said 
the teacher; “you must apologize to Herbert for your 
mistake,” 

To have asked that boy to have yielded up the con- 
tents of his pockets, with their infinite possibilities, as 
a peace-offering would have been a slight request com- 
pared to this one. “ Apologize to a boy in the presence 
of the school?” His look as he thought this, but 
didn’t say it, was so indescribably humorous that the 
teacher laughed sympathetically, and so balanced -the 
scale of decision in her favor, which was slowly gather- 
ing weight on the side of obstinacy. The boy smiled 
ruefully. The class smiled, and the ‘teacher in the 
same easy vein said, “ Why, certainly. It is the very 
least you can do in this world, when you find you are 
wrong. Jdo it every day. Come, let me show you 
how.” She repeated a polite formula for the waiting 
Victim, 

With a down look, that only a boy knows how to 
wear, he walked up to Herbert and repeated it. A 
good-humored laugh of sympathy from the class eased 
up the awkwardness, and the teacher’s hearty “ Thank 
you,” brought everybody into good fellowship. After 
that, apologies and polite expressions of thanks for 
favors, were the rule of that class when occasion re- 
quired. A visitor one day saw a borrowed slate returned 
with the usual little ceremony, and quietly asked, “ Do 
you consider that whispering?” “Certainly not,” 
answered the teacher. 

When “communication” between pupils is so shut 
off that ordinary politeness is included in the fiat, is it 
not carried a little too far? Many of our children 
learn their entire code of etiquette in the school-room, 


and if politeness is left out the omission will be felt 
through life. Foreign critics tell us that our national 
code is extremely limited at the best, and if we have 
this natural brusqueness to overcome in addition, can 
we begin too early, or insist too strongly upon the rec- 
ognition of the little civilities, that lubricate the grind- 
ing machinery of every-day life? ‘Excuse me,” “I 
beg your pardon,” “Thank you,” and “If you please,” 
should be heard in the school-room as in the parlor, and 
from teacher to pupil, as well as from pupil to pupil. 
A teacher never yet lost dignity, authority, or respect, 
by the frank confession to her class, “ Beg pardon, I 
was wrong.” 

A word to those who are fortunate enough to have a 
mixed school of boys and girls. I say “fortunate,” for 
it seems that the only true way to prepare the coming 
man and woman to walk side by side through life, is to 
teach them to step together in the school-room. Each 
loses the unattractive shyness, and painful self-con- 
sciousness, which marks the first association of the boy 
and girl who have been educated apart. The boy needs 
the gentleness and inspiratory stimulus of the girl’s 
presence, and the girl finds in the independent strength 
of the boy, the necessary complement to her own nature. 
In such a school the opportunities are countless for the 
proper adjustment of the life relation. Above all 
things let us discountenance any compulsory association 
between the sexes, as a penalty, and so pervert the true 
intention of sex association by the Creator. The boy 
and girl should be sent to each other for assistance in 
lessons, whenever desirable, and any hesitation arising 
on either side should be entirely ignored by the teacher. 

A boy who is taught from boyhood to seek for oppor- 
tunities to help his girl acquaintances, is not going to 
be the man to oppose a broader channel for woman; and 
the girl who is early taught to gratefully recognize this 
chivalry of boyhood, will not grow to be the woman to 
ask for an unwomanly sphere. 


EBB TIDE. 


It is said on the coast that those drawing near death are greatly affected 
by the calm which usually accompanies the extreme low tide, and, not 
being able to rally from its depressing influence, their friends say, “ He 
went out with the tide.” 


No zephyrs dance upon the bay; 
No ripples kiss the beach ; 

The waters go with silent flow 
The ocean’s cave to reach. 


The boats are stranded on the shore ; 
The black rocks, far and wide, 

Lift up their heads from slimy beds 
To watch the ebbing tide. 


In yonder home life’s tide is Jow,— 
’Gainst death there’s no defence, — 

Speak softly now, and meekly bow, 
A soul is passing hence. 


The moorings part ; the pilot comes 
This phantom ship to guide ; 

And He, I ween, to us unseen, 
Goes with it down the tide. 


And when at last in Heaven’s port 
At anchor safe I ride, 

One I shall see, so dear to me, 
Who “ went out with the tide.’’ 


Providence, Sept. 4, 1882. 


Cc. L. G. 


SOME AIDS TO DISCIPLINE. 


BY W. H. LAMBERT, MALDEN, MASS. 


As some of the aids to discipline the teacher should 
have (1) good physical surroundings. The school-room 
should be neat, well swept, and dusted; the seats 
should be free from cuts, marks, and ink-stains; the 
ink-wells should be neatly arranged and in order; the 
walls should be ornamented with pictures, maps, and 
charts; in short, such furnishings as are deemed need- 
ful to render our homes pleasant and cheerful, are appro- 
priate for the school-room, for this is the pupil’s other 
home, and often his better home. 

’ The teacher should be able (2) to impress his person- 
ality strongly upon his pupils. It should be his aim to 
make the school like the teacher,—to instill his opinions 
of gentleness and courtesy, his notions of work and duty, 
his high sentiments of honor, of right and wrong, into 
the character of each scholar. Children like ideals, and 
are naturally imitative. Let the teacher see to it, then, 
that in him they are imitating no copy whose closest 
representation will provoke his hostile judgment. 

The teacher should be able (3) to create in his 
scholars a sentiment of pride in their class and in their 


instructor. When the majority of the pupils are on 
the side of order and industry, the malcontents are con- 
trolled through the force of the social emotion. Chil- 
dren never like to be isolated, to be pointed at as differ- 
ent from the mass; and when the majority are possessed 
of a strong sense of correct action, there cannot be much 
danger from the few whose natural instincts tend to 
idleness and disorder. The latter are drawn forward 
by the influence of a potent class opinion. 

The teacher should have (4) great self-control and 
quietness of manner. Loud and boisterous tones, harsh- 
ness and severity of expression, heavy strokes upon the 
bell, a fidgety and nervous movement, all contribute to 
confusion and disorder. While conducting a recitation 
the teacher should stand where he can easily command 
all the room; nor should he interrupt the recitation to 
speak to pupils. The eye should be ever alert, anda 
look should be sufficient to control the mischievous and 
to maintain order. At least, under no circumstances 
should the teacher leave his position or his work to 
correct a pupil, or to put him into a right position. 

The teacher must have (5) a clearness of method in 
presenting the subjects taught. While on the one hand 
he must not waste time in teaching what is already 
known, he must, on the other hand, see to it that he is 
not beyond the pupil’s understanding. The process is 
some way, caught a divine idea, the working of which 
may regenerate a whole town. 

There is no lack of opportunity, if you will only look 
out for it. There are proper and improper times for 
visitation. Stormy or very warm days are to be avoided. 
The last of the session, the week, the term, are unfavor- 
able times. If a visitor comes at any of these times, it 
is only fair to make generous allowances. 

There is a right and a wrong spirit that a visitor may 
encourage. that there are days in your own 
work when everything goes wrong, when mischief 
haunts the whole atmosphere, when idleness and inat- 
tention seem the rule. So, if you see anything to crit- 
icise in Miss Y.’s rooms, remember your own Billy 
Jones or Mary Smith, who invariably take the time 
when company comes to exhibit a few of their numerous 
eccentricities. If a visitor has come to pick flaws, the 
teacher will, very likely, recognize it by that subtle, 
mysterious action of mind upon mind. Then things 
are likely to “go wrong.” If, however, there is a gen- 
erous interest and sympathy, a disposition to get hold 
of and give credit for all the good, — what courage 
comes to the teacher; what ambition rises; even the 
little children feel that gentle fascination ! 

What must one expect to gain from visiting ? 

Not the principles that underlie education; those 
come only by a special study and training. But we 
may see how these principles are carried out, and what 
methods are valuable in accomplishing this. No teacher 
can teach day after day without being confronted by 
various problems which hint that there is something 
wrong or lacking in her work. A ten minutes’ call on 
her neighbor in the next ward may furnish her with the 
remedy for her perplexity. 

Visitation also gives a chance for comparison of meth- 
ods. No one can afford to go year after year doing 
things the same way. A corner cupboard of the mem- 
ory should be reserved for the purpose of storing away 
for future use all the bright hints that may be gained 
so easily, even in the humblest, most hopelessly mixed 
school. A new way to get those troublesome slates 
cleaned; a new way to drill on those tiresome tables; a 
new way to conduct geography or make grammar inter- 
esting; how much new life any teacher may inspire in 
herself and in her school by these “new ways.” Be- 
sides all this, the teacher’s interest is kept alive, her 
ambition quickened, her horizon broadened. If she 
stays at home and never looks beyond the walls of her 
own school-room, she will soon drift into the state of 
the five little peas in Anderson’s tale, ‘‘ who were green, 
whose pod was green, and who thought the whole world 


green.” 


— “The dearest thing in Cincinnati is an education in the 
public schools,’’ says the Gazette of that city, in commenting on 
@ proposal to levy a school tax of 4} mills this year. The cost 
for each pupil last year was $23.91; a figure only exceeded by 
that of Boston — $28.16. In New York it was $10.35, in Phil+ 


adelphia $12.90, and in Chicago $18.57. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE RESULT OF THE 
AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


You ask what I regard as the most valuable result of the 
American common school; by which, I understand something 
very different from asking what I regard as the most valuable 
result of education; it is a more limited question. 

I reply, that the most valuable result of the American com- 
mon school seems to me to be the unity which it is giving to 
our national character and life. The great problem of our na- 
tional life is to make our collection of fragments from all lands 
into a solid conglomerate of valuable properties. Imperfectly 
as this has been done, one of the moat efficient agents in doing 
what has been done is the common school. When a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, on its way to the front, halted in Phillips- 
burg, N. J., a private asked a looker-on, a young man of 24 or 
25,fora match. The fellow replied in German that he did not 
understand. ‘‘ From what part of Germany did you come ?”’ 
asked Koch. The fellow replied that he was born and brought 
up in Phillipsburg. ‘‘ Shame on you, then!”’’ replied Koch ; 
** go at once to school and learn English. Here am I, risking 
life to fight in defence of liberty and law, for you, native born 
and unable to read English. You cannot understand the pol- 
itics of this country from our mother-German, nor even from 
purely English-English; the politics of a country can be prop- 
erly understood only as they are expressed in the idiom of that 
country.”’ 

During the civil war, an intelligent, English-born citizen 
said to me: ‘‘ Twenty-four hours after fire was opened on 
Sumter, I felt utterly ashamed that I had left England to live 
with a herd of traders and mechanics without souls; but, in 
forty-eight hours more I was proud of my adopted country. I 
felt that the United States of America is the only real Nation 
on the face of the globe, — the only Nation where the great 
mass of the people have a really intelligent interest in carrying 
out a high national ideal.’’ 

It needs no argument to show that, so far as this German 
and this English friend of mine were right, the common 
school is to be thanked for what has been gained, and to he 
intelligently sustained as the chief agent for further progress. 
For the highest results in elevation of character, and in ad- 
vancing the real and permanent welfare of men, we must look 
still to the church; for the advancement of science, the prog- 
ress of mechanic arts, the education of statesmen, and similar 
ends, we must look to colleges, professional schools, and uni- 
versities. But, for giving unity to our national life, that the 
people of the United States may be one people, living harmo- 
niously in pursuance of the high ends of maintaining liberty 
under law, defending the weak and the innocent from the 
criminal and tyrannical, we must look to a system of educa- 
tion for all classes, adapted to our institutions and to our peo- 
ple, sprung from our own necessities and experience, and jeal- 
ously guarded against the influence of foreign ideas; in short, 
we must look to the American common school, as it is, and as 
it will become under enlightened discussion and conscientious, 
persistent efforts. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


A TALK ABOUT GRAMMAR. 


It goes without saying that to teach effectively one must be, 
as Mr. Froude puts it, ‘‘in contact with the primary realities 
of things.’’ But it tasks the best powers so to illustrate and 
express ‘‘ the realities’’ of certain subjects that others may be 
helped to see them. For instance, there is often real difficulty 
in the attempt to present, in simple yet scientifically accurate 
language, an elementary truth of grammar. Grammar is sup- 
posed to be a treatise on words and their combinations. But 
words are mysterious, expressing in their history every miracle 
of birth and life and death; and their combinations are deter- 
mined by laws as fixed and perhaps ultimately as inexplicable, 
as the laws which govern and regulate the operations of mind. 
Can the nature of words be made known to children ? Children 
must learn somewhat of them, else the study of grammar is a 
farce, and that which furnishes the finest training for thinkers 
may become an instrument for the suppression of thought. 

For quite a while I have given much time and attention to 
the elements of grammar, for if, at that period, I convince a 
student that the study of language is not merely a study of the 
signs of ideas, but also of ideas themselves and their relations 
and properties, I apprehend that a step has been taken toward 
vitalizing the study and quickening an interestinit. A defi- 
nition of subject and predicate is soon met, and offers good 
opportunity for an illuminating talk on their real and apparent 
relation. Right here the first lesson in ‘the realities” may 
be given. 

Once having hinted that words are signs of things, it will 
not of course do to insist that the real sentence is the colloca- 
tion of words, nor the subject that which is spoken of, nor the 
predicate necessarily that which is affirmed, orally or in written 
language, of the subject; for a sentence is a complexity of 
ideas welded into the consistency of a logical thought, and 
ideas may exist without utterance. Before the student will 
see this, there must be persistence in forcing upon his mind 
what words represent. They express ideas as the root, trunk, 
and foliage of a tree express the life-principle. We cannot 
imagine the existence of the tree without that principle; nor can 
we imagine the existence of words without ideas. A baby is un- 


able to talk not so much, perhaps, from an inability to utter 
the symbols of thought as from the lack of thought. The in- 
articulate dreams that float through the heart of childhood are 
voiced in low, pathetic cooing, in the flash of dewy eyes, in the 
soft cuddling to the mother’s heart; and that language, it 
may be, bodies forth pretty much all the intelligence of very 
young children. Of Caspar Hauser, entombed in a dungeon 
from earliest infancy, cut off from all communication with the 
world, it is said that he could not, on his liberation, express 
himself except after a half-animal fashion,—a fact to be ex- 
plained largely on the presumption that his experience had 
been of a sort to preclude the possibility of his having any 
definite idea about any one thing in the world. 

Words are born of ideas. We could not think, much less 
talk, without having some thing, as an idea, and not some sign 
of a thing, as a word, to think about. Hence, there must be 
in every effort at logical thinking a substance of thought, an 
idea, a subject; and as this first exists, must first exist, with- 
out utterance, it may continue so to exist. 

In order to illustrate the vitalities of growth in a sentence,— 
indeed, in all language, whether it be the language of thought, 
unuttered and sometimes unutterable, or the language of com- 
munication, spoken,—the teacher might, at this point of his 
explanation, sketch on the board the outlines of atree. I will 
ask my readers to hold before them the image of one. 

Let this so-called subject,—the necessary origin of which I 
have indicated,—represent the root of the language-tree. The 
mind, such is the constitution of it, when it has a substance 
upon which it may feed, thinks. That thought, whether ex- 
pressed in words or not, answers to the predicate of the gram- 
marians; it is the judgment of the mind, a judgment affirm- 
ative or negative, as the mind may conclude to think of it. 
That is the trunk of the language-tree, the outgrowth of the 
mental life-priuciple and substance of thought technically 
called ‘subject.’ This thought assumes many modifications as 
it relates itself to time and space, radiating from the thought as 
the branches of an oak radiates from the central line of growth 
without which they could never have existed. ) 

To illustrate these statements, I write on the board the word 
Consipius. The mind, by the laws of its nature, demands 
something upon which it may exercise its function of thinking. 
That is now furnished. Impelled by a law as imperative in its 
demands for action as in its demands for a subject, it feels the 
incompleteness of the idea and asks, What of Considius? I 
write, CONSIDIUS RUNS. That is acomplete logical statement, 
a perfect sentence, containing a substance of thought and a 
thought, the outgrowth of the subject. Here the mindjmight 
rest. It is logically true that for a complete sentence only two 
things are absolutely necessary,—subject and predicate. It is 
true because the mind may demand no more. But mind does 
not often stop here. Aggressive, alert, tireless, it considers its 
thought, as I have before intimated, in relation to time and 
space, and, in the sentence given, would ask, What relation 
does this act of running have to space? i. e., Where does 
Considius run? The answer is, CoNsIDIUS BUNS TO HIM. 
Space can have no relation to my thought unless my thought 
exist; therefore, space relates itself to my thought as growth 
does to a life-principle. I call this space-modifier of the thought 
a branch of the language-tree, a growth quite as real as the 
growth from its main trunk of the limb of the oak. 

Again the mind,—pondering on its thought,—asks, What 
relation does this running bear to time ? When does Considius 
run? Answer: CONSIDIUS RUNS TO HIM AT DAY-BREAK,. 


Time, as Iam now considering it, does not exist unless my 
thought be an antecedent existence, and the conception of time 
is a growth from the thought and is another branch of the 
language tree. 

I have made myself tedious to illustrate that the line of 
growth in language is the line of growth in any vital thing, 
and to enforce the commonly accepted view that to teach a 
matter as simple even as subject and predicate one will find an 
insight into “the primary realities’’ of real service. 

Emory College, Ozford, Ga. Lunpy HaARBISs. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Woman’s Journal says that Andrews, Ind., has a 
brass band composed of fourteen young ladies. Who was it 
that said Indiana was the banner divorce State? 


— Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, as she was walking on the 
beach one day, was asked if she was not afraid of the terrible 
storm then raging. She replied: ‘‘ No; I prefer the voice of 
God to that of the summer boarders.’’ 


— No wonder Miles Ross has a reputation for fixing up the 
harbors and streams of Jersey. When the fire companies of 
New Brunswick are out for exercise, and throw a stream a 
hundred feet or so high, he at once applies for an appropriation 
to make the stream navigable.—N. ; Enterprise. 


— Prof. James D. Dana, of Yale College, a man who has 
received higher honors from European scientific societies than 
any geologist how living in the U. S., says of the first chapter 
of Genesis: ‘‘ Examining it as a geologist, I find it to be in per- 
fect accord with known science ; therefore, as a Christian, I 
assert that the Bible narrative must be inspired.” 


— At the end (of the first century) of Christian history, it is 
commonly estimated that there were about 500,000 adherents to 
the Christian faith ; at the end of the second century, about 
2,000,000; third, 5,000,000 ; fourth, 10,000,000 ; fifth, 15,000,- 
000 ; sixth, 20,000,000 ; seventh, 25,000,000 ; eight, 30,000,000. 
In 1800, in all evangelical denominations in our country, there 
were 364,872 members, and in 1880 there were 10,065,963; show- 
ing that the number of enrolled communicants in the United 
States in 80 years has increased 9,700,000, or nearly as many as 
the number of adherents to Christianity at the end of the fourth 
century. On the basis of “adherents,” the United States pre- 
sent an increase of 35,230,000 — more than the entire Christian 


body at the end of eight centuries.— Rev. Dr, Storrs, 


LIFE TWO-FOLD. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 


(Youth speaks. )— 
Life is too short to mourn, 
Life’s but a little day; 
Grievous ills can be borne, 
Sadness be done away. 


Life is a wisp of joys 

Of every possible good; 
Never should sin-alloys 

On its sacredness intrude. 


Never corroding strife 
Darken the light of truth; 

Love as the wake of life, 
The star serene of youth,— 


Love as the one great end 
Whence life and being start,— 

Till earth and heaven biend, 
Which were not worlds apart. 


(Age speaks. )— 
Life is an intricate maze 
Of windings, rugged and rude; 
Largely do evi! ways 
Penetrate actual good. 


Half-understood, half-guessed, 
Life’s problem is hard to read; 
Fall of a sad unrest, 
Full of a woful need, 


Of a vain, a longing grasp 
For the lovely, the divine, 

A striving to free our clasp 
From the joys of earth supine. 


Perchance when the veil is drawn, 
And the future opens wide 

To the realizing morn, 
Our dream will be satisfied. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


THE RIVER NILE. 


It has been said truthfully, as well as humorously, that the 
recurrent rising of the Nile renders Sir Garnet Wolseley’s pres* 
ent military campaign a ‘“‘ match against time.’’ The annual 
overflow of the great stream, which is approaching its highest, 
is already flooding some of the lower parts of the Delta. From 
remote times the volume of water between the low banks of 
the Nile has been carefully controlled by a system of dams 
and sluices, worked under the inspection of government en- 
gineers ; but owing to the recent disturbances prevailing 
throughout lower Egypt, the usual system has probably not 
been carefully preserved. If so, the autumn harvests may be 
affected, as also the prospects for the spring crops. The over- 
flow of the Nile sustains, by its fertilizing deposit, all the veg- 
etation there is in that portion of the desert through which 
the river runs. So sensible are the inhabitants of the benefits 
which have been conferred upon them from this source, that 
in other days the overflow of the Nile was pretended to be the 
work of Isis and Osiris, and when the canals were opened in 
ancient times to let the water over the land, sacrifices are said 
to have been offered to these deities. 

The river begins to swell in the upper Nile in April. The 
rise reaches Cairo early in June, and increases for about three 
months. The White Nile supplies the largest volume of water, 
but that of the Blue Nile furnishes the most fertilizing mate- 
rial, which is a thick alluvial deposit. The accumulations of 
this mud for a series of years has raised considerably the aver- 
age surface of Egypt. Authorities estimate that at Elephant- 
ine the rise has been nine feet, and at Thebes seven feet in 
1,700 years, or about four inches in acentury. The rise is not 
the same in all parts of the country. In the confined space of 
the Nile Valley above Cairo it is greater than in the Delta, 
where the surface widens out, and the channels are numerous. 

The usual rise of the Nile at Thebes is 36 feet, and at Cairo 
about 24 feet above low water-level. When it reaches 30 feet 
at Cairo, as it does occasionally, the overflow causes great 
damage; when it falls short of 18 feet, the harvest fails and a 


famine is the consequence. The rise is carefully noted by the 
nilometer, a square well or chamber, with a graduated pillar, 
located on the island of Rhoda about a mile above the city of 
Cairo. This nilometer is believed to have been built in the 
early part of the 9th century. When the water approaches 
the height suitable for irrigation, its progress is proclaimed 
every morning by government criers in the streets of Cairo. 
The nilometer stood in the time of the Pharaohs at Memphis. 


TEACHERS’ CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


An excellent institution was recently organized at the Ped- 
agogical Museum of Paris; viz., a circulating library for the 
use of all persons in the country employed in teaching. All 
candidates who live in lonely or small villages can procure, 
without expense or trouble, all the material useful in prepar- 
ing themselves to be examined for the profession of teaching. 
The library is divided into three sections,—letters, science, 
and pedagogy. The first includes grammar, elements of liter- 
ature, history of literature, works of the best authors, history, 
and geography. The scientific division comprises mathemat- 
ics, physics and chemistry, natural history, agriculture and 
horticulture, and hygiene. The third section, that of peda- 
gogy, embraces philosophy, genera! education, practical ped- 
agogy, and useful works of reference. We are glad to observe 
that North America preceded France in fonnding this useful 


institution. We believe that all our teachers desire that Italy 
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should immediately follow the example of America and France, 


and we are fully convinced that the organization of such a 
library constitutes one of the most urgent needs of pedagogical 
reform. We fear, however, that we shall be obliged to wait 
half-a-century at least.—La Senola Italiana. 


** DOMESTIC” SCHOOLS. 


Since 1878 there have been domestic schools in Wiirtemberg, 
Germany. They were established by the Agricultural Society 
for the purpose of giving to grown-up girls from peasant and 
middle-class families an opportunity to acquire knowledge, 
and capacity to carry on simple housekeeping. The girls are 
trained to cleanliness, punctuality, and order, educated men- 
tally and morally, and finally instructed in the essential laws 
of health, and the care of the sick. They receive direction 
and instrnction (1) in the art of housekeeping, which includes 
cooking, baking, washing, ironing, dairy-work, kitchen-gar- 
dening, the care of poultry, and the management of different 
kinds of food, linen, and clothes; (2) in feminine handiwork, 


especially knitting, sewing, and dressmaking; (3) in such 
branches of education as arithmetic, exercises in letter-writing 
and bookkeeping, and singing; (4) in the science of health and 
the care of the sick, taught by a physician. The interest in 
these schools is extremely active. At all events they ac- 
complieh more than the English do eed **instruction in 
cooking in the common schools.’’ — Magazin fiir Lehr-und 


Lernmittel. 


LITERARY LABORS OF M. LITTRE. 


A late Edinburgh Review gives an account of the literary la- 
bors of M. Littré, the compiler of a valuable dictionary of his 
native tongue. He tells of his habits of composition: 


‘*T rose at eight; very late, you will say, for so busy a man. 
Wait an instant. While they put my bedroom in order, which 
was also my study, I went down stairs with some work in 
hand. It was thus, for example, that I composed the preface 
of the Dictionary. I had learned from Chancellor d’ Aguesseau 
the value of unoccupied minutes. At nine I set to work to 
correct proofs until the hour of our mid-day meal. At one I 
resumed work, and wrote my papers for the Journal des Sa. 
vants, to which I was, from 1855. a regularcontributor. From 
three to six I went on with the Dictionary. At six punctually 
we dined, which took about an hour. They say it is whole- 
some to work directly after dinner, but I have never found it 
so. It is so much time won from the exigencies of the body. 
Starting again at seven in the evening, I stuck to the Diction- 
ary. My first stage took me to midnight, when my wife and 
daughter (who were my assistants) retired. I then worked on 
till three in the morning, by which time my daily task was 
usually completed. If it was not, | worked on later, and more 
than once, in the long days of summer, I have put out my 
lamp and continued to work by the light of the coming dawn. 
However, at three in the morning I generally laid down my 
pen, and put my papers in order for the following day, — that 
day which had already begun. Habit and regularity had ex- 
tinguished all excitement in my work; I fell asleep as a man 
of leisure does, and awoke at eight, as men of leisure do. 


Of course we should never dream of commending such an 
example for imitation. For more than thirty years, however, 
M. Littré worked in this way, and averred that it did him no 
harm. He lived to be nearly fourscore years old. He abstained 
from every kind of indulgence and luxury, however, but took 
a holiday of one month in the year, which he spent on the 


coast of Brittany. We suspect that that month was his salva- 
tion. But, enjoying it richly, he returned at the close of it to 
conscientious, hard work. And we commend his example in 
this respect to our readers. Recreation for the sake of labor, 
—not labor as the price of amusement. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


IS “‘CAISAR VICIT HOSTEM,’’ GOOD LATIN ? 


In Tue JouRNAL for September 7, ‘‘A. A. K.,”? in ‘* The 
Latin Prose Class,’’ says: ‘‘ The order of words is an essential 
element in any language, most of all in inflectional languages 
like Latin and Greek.’’ The truth is, that attention to the or- 
der of words is not of so much importance in a language rich 
in inflectional forms. The endings determine the logical con- 
nection of the words. In English, where you cannot tell by its 
form whether a noun is subject or object, it becomes of su- 
preme importance that the conventional order of subject, verb, 
and object should for the most*part be adhered to. The mat- 
ter is easily proved by ‘‘A. A. K.’s’’ own illustration. In 
English prose, ‘Cesar conquered the enemy’’ would be the 
only elegant way of stating the fact given. ‘‘ A. A. K.’’ says, 
“A class should be taught that Cesar vicit hostem is not 
Latin, and that they should say Cesar hostem vicit, or, Vicit 
hostem Cesar, according to circumstances.’’ Even he recog- 
nizes two legitimate sequences of the three parts of the sen- 
tence. And after all we are not limited to these two. Caesar 
vicit hostem is Latin if Cesar, Aulus Hirtius, and Cicero know 
what Latin is. In Cesar’s Commentaries, Lib. VII., 45, 1. 1, I 
find “‘Cesar mittit complures.”” In the second sentence_of 
Lib. VIIL., 43, if we leave out modifying clauses, we have 
perterriti oppidani revocant armatos.”’ 

In the fourth oration of Cicero against Catiline we read, 
“* Cesar intelligit legem.”” Here the words are not separated 
by modifiers, and I do not see how it would be possible for us 
have a more demonstrative proof that ‘‘ Cesar vicit hostem’’ is 
good Latin. It would be easy to cite cases from Cwsar in 
which Cesar gives first the object, second the subject, and 
last of all the verb.. 

In any special case the question as to which order would be 
best, in translating from English into Latin, would depend, 
of course, on which words were meant to be emphatic. 

Andover, N. H., Sept. 9, 1882. W. J. Luoyp. 


BRYANT IN THE SCHOOL - ROOM. 


**Do tell us whom you have selected; we are so anxious to 
know.” ‘‘ Wait until the hour comes, girls, and you will 
hear. I must tell all of you at once,—economy of breath, you 
understand,”’ I answered, laughingly. 

It was recess, and a few of my pupils had clustered around 
me, anxious to talk about our new poet. We had devoted one 
hour each Friday, for a month or two, to studying the life, 
character, and writings of Longfellow; had hung his portrait 
on our walls, celebrated his birthday, and given him a warm 
place in our affections; and now the girls were to be introduced 
to a new friend. 

When the period for the announcement arrived, it was pleas- 
ant to look at the bright, eager faces of the girls, as I said to 
them, ‘‘ There are so many men and women whom I want you 
to know, that I found it difficult to decide to which one of 
them you should be introduced this afternoon. I have con- 
cluded to make you acquainted with the ‘ Wordsworth of 
America,’—William Cullen Bryant.’’ Watching the faces of the 
girls, I saw that some grew brighter and glowed with satisfac- 
tion; others betrayed disappointment, while a few revealed 
only indifference. ‘* The friends of Mr. Whittier,’’ I went on, 
‘‘must not be too much disappointed; we hope to welcome 
him to the school-room to complete our trio of American poets; 
but, ‘each in his turn,’ as the old proverb expresses it. To 
how many in the room is Bryant a familiar name ?”’ Almost 
every hand went up. ‘‘ That is good; I am glad he is not an 
entire stranger. How many have read one, or more, of his 
poems?” Again forty hands fluttered upward, like a flock of 
white-winged birds. ‘‘ Celeste may give the name of the poem 
which she has read, and all who have read the same may in- 
dicate it.’ have read ‘The Snow-flake,’”’ said Celeste, 
and signs revealed that many had enjoyed the same pleasure. 
‘*We will talk about that after awhile; but now Maria may 
mention the one she has read.’’ ‘'The ‘Song of Marion’s 
Men.’ We read it in the third grade; and our teacher told us 
all about Marion and the British officer, and the dinner of 
roasted potatoes set out on a piece of pine bark. We read it 
the same year that we read ‘ The Snow-flake.’’’ Up fluttered 
the hands, as one after another recalled the poem. Watching 
Willie’s eyes, I saw he wanted to speak. ‘* Whatisit, Willie ?”’ 
‘*T remembered that, but I did not know that Bryant wrote 
it. I had forgotten who was the author.’”’ ‘‘I am glad you 
can recall it, Willie. We will find it easy to remember the au 
thor, hereafter. If any pupil can mention another of Bryant’s 
poems, we will be glad to hear from her.’’ Susie rose timidly, 
her face flushed, and she took her seat. ‘‘ Weil, Susie, do not 
be afraid of making a mistake; let us hear from you.” ‘“‘I 
am afraid I am wrong; I was about to mention ‘We Are 
Seven.’”’ ‘* Yes, you have made a mistake; but we learn by 
failing, you know. It was Wordsworth, but not the ‘ Words- 
worth of America,’ who wrote that beautiful littlepoem. Eng- 
land can claim that, but not America. I think, children, that 
all of you have read one of Bryant’s poems which no one has 
mentioned. Ah! I see Sarah is thinking of it; what is it, 
Sarah?’ ‘*Do you mean ‘Thanatopsis’?’’ ‘* Yes; now I 
see that you all are familiar with it; how plainly your hands 
talk!’’ 

‘* Perhaps some one can tell me some fact in regard to Bry- 
ant’s life.’’ ‘* Little Rosa says, ‘‘ I know he was a good man, 
because we are to study lives of good American poets, — good 
people, I mean.’’ ‘‘ He certainly deserves to be classed thus, 
little Blossom. Now, let us have another fact.’’ He died in New 
York only a few years ago, and he had been making a speech ina 
park, and got sick, and went home and fell at hisdoor. I remem- 
ber we took a paper that had all the pictures about it.’’ ‘‘ Thanks, 
Maude; you havegiven me a suggestion as well as some facts.”’ 
Next Friday all the girls may bring to the school-room any 
books, magazines, or papers which their parents will lend 
them, provided they contain pictures of Bryant, of his home, 
the scenes of his poems, or anything of the kind. By Friday 
next I hope each girl will be able to tell me when and where 
Bryant was born, when and where he died, and why he is 
called the ‘‘ Wordsworth of America.’’ Each girl must be 
prepared to do her share of the talking, and thus we shall hear, 
doubtless, a very interesting sketch of the life of our poet; for, 
in looking up the items I have mentioned, you will find and 
remember other facts. After we have thrown these together, 
you may write them all down in your note-books. But you 
must bring your facts in your mind; you can jot them down 
very readily here, if you really are in possession of them. You 
can find many interesting things about Bryant in a little book 
which may be bought at the bookstore for ten cents, — Chau- 
tauqua Text-Book; Bryant. I will write the name on the 
blackboard. It would be well for all who can to purchase this 
little book, but I do not require you to do so. Some of you 
might earn the money to buy it, and then it would be doubly 
valuable to you. 

We have a little time still left, and, as you are not prepared 
to entertain me with the proposed biographical sketch, I must 
entertain you, or get our friend, the poet, to do it for me. 
** How many would like to hear me read Bryant’s ‘ Lines toa 
Water-fowl’?’’ What a unanimous sweep of white hands! 
Then I read it, pausing after each stanza to ask questions 
which led them to see its beauties. Alden’s Studiesin Bryant, 
which I had just completed, proved very useful in suggesting 
them. The pupils were enabled to drink from a running 
stream. ‘' How beautiful!’’ they exclaimed, when I closed 
the ‘book and laid it aside, “‘ Now, girls, I want each one of 
you to commit this poem to memory. It teaches a beautiful 


lesson of trust in God’s wisdom. It has often helped me when 

I seemed to be traveling over a ‘ pathless coast,’ and some of 

these days you, too, may need the comfort which the eighth 

stanza suggests; you may need a whisper to tell of ‘ that 

Power whose care teaches thy way.’’’ 

**We must be careful, not to attempt too much, so I will re- 
quire you to memorize only the first two stanzas by next Friday, 

when we will repeat them in concert. What a delightful hour 
we had the next Friday! How eager the children were for it to 
come! What an instructive and pleasing collection of pictures 
were brought! How many full sheaves had been gleaned from 
the fields of biography! How charmed the children were to 
see it stated that Bryant was a descendant of John Alden! 

How much amused they were at the accounts of his large 
head, and the method his father, Dr. Peter Bryant, took to 
remedy the excess of cerebral development in the little boy! 
They could scarcely keep from laughing, when they told me 
that two of Dr. Bryant’s students were required to pull little 
William Cullen from his warm bed every morning, and run 
with him to a neighboring spring and there plunge the little 
fellow “‘ and his offending head’’ under the water, despite all 
struggles against such treatment. Then came the account of 
the quiet religious atmosphere of the Bryant household, and 
the picture of the boy learning his letters and texts from 
Scripture at the knee of the good mother, who taught him at 
four years old to repeat Watt’s Hymns. What a pity it was 
that they could find no account of Bryant as aschoolboy! Of 
course he was studious; he must have been wonderfully bril- 
liant, too; for did he not write very creditable poetry at ten 
years of age? All seemed to enjoy what they had iearned re- 
garding Dr. Bryant’s unusual interest in the intellectual and 
moral development of his children, and told with delight of 
the pride and joy of the father on finding the manuscript of 
‘* Thanatopsis,’’ which William had left concealed at home 
when he went off tocollege. ‘‘ Here are some lines our William 
has written,’’ said the proud parent, on handing the poem toa 
friend, who paid to it the tribute of tears. 

His sojourn at Williams College next attracted their atten- 
tion, and they did not fail to discover that pecuniary embar- 
rassment caused him to leave before completing the prescribed 
course. ‘‘ Like Longfellow,’’ they said, ‘‘he began the study 
of law, but we are told that nature made him a poet.”’ His 
editorial life did not seem so tangible to the immature minds 
of my students, but I enabled them to seize ii also, by talking 
to them about it and explaining the ground he tdéok in favor 
of freedom of trade and against class legislation. A few ex- 
tracts from his prose writings were sufficient to convince them 
that his editorial style was distinguished by ‘‘ pure, manly, 
straightforward, and vigorous English.’’ I would have liked 
to furnish each pupil with Bryant’s list of prescribed words, 
but had unfortunately lost my copy. I remembered that reli- 
able, tabooed, and posted, in the sense of informed, were 
among the number. 

Girls are always interested in weddings, and did not fail to 
learn of Bryant’s marriage with Miss Frances Fairchild. His 
travels over all parts of the United States, from Maine to 
Florida, and his journeys to Europe were touched on. I called 
their attention to the systematic measures which he took to 
preserve his physical, and thereby his mental-vigor. They 
saw him practising gymnastics one hour every morning, before 
going to breakfast; watched him walk three or four miles every 
day to his office, no matter what was the condition of the 
streets, It is easy to see the lesson to be drawn from this, 
and the children seemed at once to have a higher respect for 
calisthenic exercises and long walks in the fresh air. 

Next came the account of his death. With much interest 
they told of the gathering of the vast crowd in Central Park, 
of the bronze bust of the Italian statesman, and of the vener- 
able octogenairan standing with his white head uncovered to 
deliver the address. In imagination they followed him home, 
and saw him fall on his own doorstep; watched him as he was 
borne in, overcome by fatigue and heat; and, at last, they 
stood with the crowd of sorrowing friends, who gazed on the 
lifeless form of the poet as it was tenderly laid in the grave 
which ‘‘ the sexton’s hand’’ had made in flowery June. 

Then came the recitation of the first two stanzas of ‘‘ Lines 
to a Waterfowl.”’ 

Other Fridays came in quick succession, and I read aloud to 
them ‘‘ The Little People of the Snow,’’ which they reproduced 
in prose the next week. Next came the reading and reproduc- 
tion of ‘‘ Sella,’’ then the study of ‘‘ The Battle of Life,’’ the 
**Death of the Flowers,’’ and many other beautiful poems; 
not forgetting ‘‘ The Rivulet’’ which sung to the poet in his 
youthful days, nor the ‘‘ Hymn to Death,’’ with its touching 
allusion to his father; nor ‘‘ Green River,’”’ in which he turnéd 
to the quietude of nature for refreshment; nor ‘“ June,” in 
sao he expressed the wish which was fulfilled when he came 

e. 

Choice passages from these and other poems were gradually 
committed to memory, and the pupils were led to see and to 
taste the tranquil delight with which the chosen poet dwells 
on the beauties of creation. A little talk about Wordsworth’s 
love of nature, and a few quotations from his writings to illus- 
trate it, served to make the enthusiastic children understand 
the appropriateness of the title given to Bryant, the “ Words- 
worth of America.”’ 

Our effort to give a literary impulse to the children bore 
fruit, we are sure, although we cannot measure the exact 
amount. ‘I used to hate poetry, but now I like it very much,”’ 
said one child. ‘‘I have read many of Bryant’s poems since 
we commenced this study, and I will read them all in vaca- 
tion,” said another. These are only sampies of the remarks 


made by children in a public school, — children who will not 
begin the study of literature in the regular course for several 


years. A Cure, YR, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Melville and Noros, of the Arctic steamer 
Jeannette, had a public reception at the City Hall in New 
York, Thursday, and thousands of people took occasion to pay 
their respects to them.——The son of the late Senator Hill of 
Georgia declinés to accept the appointment to the seat made 
vacant by his father’s death.——-The business prospects of the 
week are highly flattering. The great financial institutions of 
Europe have raised the price of discount, the Bank of England 
to five per cent., which means that they will use every precau- 
tion to prevent the outflow of gold to the United States. The 
crop reports of this country continue excellent, there being 
reasonable certainty of a very full corn and cotton yield.—— 
During Secretary Folger’s eleven months’ service in the Treas- 
ury Department he has redeemed and cancelled $150,000,000 
of interest-bearing debts, saving thereby to the Government 
$5,000,000 in annual interest.——There have been 108 business 
failures throughout the country during the past seven days. 

Egypt. — The British forces began an attack on Tel-el-kebir 
about five o’clock Wednesday morning, Sept. 13, taking the 
Egyptians completely by surprise. After a desperate struggle 
of twenty minutes’ duration the Egyptians were routed, re- 
treating with great precipitancy in the direction of Zigazag. 
Immense stores of ammunition, 1,200 tents, a large number of 
guns, and several thousand prisoners were captured. After 
the fall of Tel-el-Kebir, General McPherson made a forced 
march to Zigazag, occupying that place without opposition, 
and Cairo was occupied Thursday night. On Friday 10,000 
Egyptians laid down their arms. —— The Egyptian Council of 
Ministers issued a decree Sunday dissolving the army.——It is 
believed at Constantinople that Arabi Pasha will be banished 
to England. —— The British ambassador to Turkey has in- 
formed the Porte that the military operations of England in 
Egypt are at an end, and that a portion of her troops will be 
withdrawn. 

Great Britain. —It is proposed to inaugurate a national 
movement in Ireland on a platform of self-government, aboli- 
tion of landlordism, the promotion of home industry, and paid 
representation in Parliament. —— The British man-of-war 
Phoenix has been wrecked off Prince Edward Island.——Dr. 
Pusey, the chief theologian of the catholic school in the Church 
of England, already by his length of years a historical person- 
age, is dead. 

Mexico. — Yellow fever of the most malignant type has 
broken out at Mier, and the inhabitants are hastily leaving 
the place. 

Europe.—Serious floods have occurred in Lombardy, Vene- 
tia, and the Tyrol; Verona and the city of Tent are inundated. 


No better evidence of the earnestness of South Car- 
olina in the cause of education could be furnished than 
the nomination of Col. A. Coward, of the Kings Moun- 
tain Military School, Yorkville, to the State superin- 
tendency of education. Reared in the school of the Cit- 
adel, devoting all his maturer years to the cause of edu- 
cation in South Carolina, and of an exceptionally high 
personal character, Col. Coward is peculiarly well fitted 
to carry on to a still higher plane the work so admira- 
bly begun by Supt. Thompson. 


It is easy to praise the generations of the past, for 
we know what they have accomplished. It is also easy 
to depreciate the children and youth of to-day, because 
nobody knows what they will do, and they are not of an 
age to speak back for themselves. One of the most 
unlovely features of our present American society is a 
fashionable habit of abusing Young America, and pre- 
senting the coming generation to the world as degener- 
ate, and given over toa class of faults and follies which 
will surely be the death of the Republic. For our part, 
after a pretty wide acquaintance with the young people 
of the States east of the Mississippi, we are prepared to 
stake our reputation on the assertion that the present 
generation of American youth is, on the whole, the 
most hopeful crowd that has yet obtained a foot-hold on 
the planet. 

To the charge of laziness, we reply by pointing to 
the young men and women of the country, between six- 


}|teen and thirty, who are doing more work and shoulder- 


ing more responsibility than any similar body of youth 
in this world. In the swift progress of every trade, art, 
and industry, from plantation-farming up to the fine 
arts, and in the prodigious development of the resources 
of the country, we see a complete disproof of the reck- 
less charge of idleness so often made. If our children 
are discontented with the sphere of their fathers, they 
somehow manage to live in almost every respect in a 
more comfortable and comely way than any generation 
behind them. We hear a great deal more than we see 
of the moral degeneracy of our young people, and be- 
lieve the average young man and woman has not fallen 
behind his fathers in this respect. 

We have been at work for a hundred years to build 
up an order of government and society, which tasks hu- 
man nature to its uttermost, and demands the exercise 
of qualities which are dormant in half of the peoples of 
the world. Every generation in our history has been 
worried with a gloomy outlook for the future; but the 
future has always found the new generation prepared to 
shape its possibilities into a nobler present. We do 
not believe the children and youth of to-day will fail 
when their opportunity is at hand. The surest sign of 
mature wisdom is a generous confidence that Young 
America will not fail us in the hour of our greatest need. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRIME. 


The most brilliant of New-England journals, the 
Boston Herald, joins in the fashionable outcry against 
our American schooling, and soundly berates the young- 
sters for laziness, indisposition to do rough work, and a 
general craze to get “out of their sphere” in life, and 
occupy the soft places. “The crime of present edu- 
cation ” is the inordinate desire of the parents to “ make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”; the sow’s ear being 
the average American child, and the silk purse the de- 
sire to be something better than your fathers. Our en- 
terprising contemporary, in its Sunday screed, is in the 
position of a greyhound chasing the limited express. 
It is not the schools, the teachers, or the parents, but 
the spirit of American society, that is at the bottom of 
this enormity. An old Virginia professor stoutly main- 
tained, in our hearing, that the fundamental political 
mistake of his State was the first act of rebellion that 
took her out from under the shadow of good King 
George and Lord North. From that day on, every step 
had been the high road to political anarchy. The pro- 
fessor was right. When these colonies broke loose 
from European bonds, and declared the right of every 
man to a free race for the highest prizes of life, they 
broke up the limitations of aristocratic society, and 
appealed to the ambition of every child hereafter to be 
born to do the best for himself. What so many fright- 
ened critics are now declaring the national misfortune 
and folly, is simply the American spirit of pushing 
things, which is just as evident in the last five years’ 
growth of the Boston Herald as in the reorganization 
of the Quincy school. 

Two things the American people “jointly and sev- 
erally ” propose to do;— first, every man to make the 
most of himsélf without regard to anybody’s opinion con- 
cerning his “sphere in life”; and, second, to abolish 


that drudgery which still holds the mass of mankind in 


subjugation to a soul-destroying animalism, and to per- 


form the necessary work of life by the help of the soul 
as represented in labor-saving machinery; leaving to 
the man the leisure to go up and occupy the higher 
spaces of his manhood. A good many excellent people 
honestly deplore this tendency, and think it the high 
road to national demoralization. To us it represents 
the noblest attitude yet assumed by man on this planet, 
—the moving power of our national life, the chief cause 
of our growth, in a hundred years, from a little cluster 
of seaboard provinces to one of the leading powers of 
the earth. We are what we are of good, to-day, largely 
because our country is the child of the noble discontent 
of the whole earth; and because, more than in any land, 
the drudgery of the muscle has given place to the in- 
telligent labor of the brain in the hand. Our American 
education, with all its crudeness and uncomeliness to the 
eye of the cultivated European, has in it this mighty 
national impulse,—the push for better things. 

Of course, such a people as we are, working the 
free church, free labor, the free ballot, and the free 
school, are always overdoing things, running into ex- 
tremes, and provoking the ridicule of critics abroad and 
reactionists at home. There is a great deal in what is 
said about the haste, superficiality, pretension, and 
waste in all our schools. But no people has yet at- 
tained to the golden mean, and the question is, Which 
order of society, on the whole, has wrought most grandly 
for mankind; the old time order in which every child 
was carefully trained to remain in the sphere of its fa- 
thers, or the new order, in which the motto of St. Paul, 
“ leaving the, things that are behind, I press forward,” 
is written over every cradle? For our part, we prefer the 
great republic, with all its faults, to anything now on 
the earth. We sympathize with the Herald in its de- 
sire for a more effective style of school-keeping. But 
it seems to us the wrong way to its accomplishment to 
break out into columns of indiscriminate impeachment 
of the children and youth, and propose an impossible 
retreat upon a state of affairs which every progressive 
people is leaving behind. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL FOR THE SOUTH. 


The Rev. Mr. Harrison, known as a recent contrib- 
utor to the New York Tribune and the Atlantic Monthly 
concerning affairs in the South, has given us, in the 
September Atlantic, very decided views concerning the 
education suitable for the children of the colored people 
of that region. In general, the observations of this. 
writer seem to us careful and just, with a strong dispo-. 
sition to say the best things concerning affairs in that. 
region. But, in his diagnosis of educational matters,. 
he seems to us to have observed too hastily, even in the 


unfortunate way. The worst outfit for a valuable es- 
timate of popular education in the South is a deep-rooted: 


portions of the country. In common with Mr. Richard’ 
Grant White and his class of educated critics, and that 
portion of the trades-union leaders who denounce our 
public education, Mr. Harrison has few good words for 
the common schools of the North. They are “curiously 
unmoral,” “a great source of discontent among the 
working classes.”” They are “ mischievously inadequate 
for the working people.” In them “ the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher is reduced to a minimum.” WNatu- 
rally he deprecates the introduction of such a system 
among the children of the freedmen. Our northern 
school training will “lift them above their sphere,” 
make them “ discontented ” and “lazy.” The training 
best for them is a school of good morals and improved 
methods of labor. Naturally, with these views, Mr. 
Harrison deprecates the intervention of Congress in 
Southern education. The South should be left to self- 


and it is by no means certain that intervention would: 


not do more harm than good. 
We are compelled to differ widely from this brilliant 


these charges against the school system of the North. 


academical and collegiate field, and, in the matter of 
popular instruction, to be “running wild” in a very’ 


prejudice against the common-school system of other 


help, there being indeed no desperate condition of affairs ; — 


writer on all these points. We are aware that a con- 
siderable number of the literati and the more favored — 
classes are filling the journals and drawing-rooms with 


We alo know that a portion of our most ignorant and- 
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Jeast American class of workmen are very bitter in their 
impeachment of the common school. But these two 
classes know less, and make smaller, use of the common 
schools of the North than any other. Their so-called 
facts are largely the offspring of their own prejudice of 
church, caste, or supposed personal interest, or excep- 
tional results read out of line with the legitimate influ- 
ence of our educational life. 

The decisive answer to such statements is,—first, that 
the children who most faithfully use the schools become 
in every way the most reliable young people in every 
department of American life; and, because of this, 
the vast majority of thoughtful people support the 
schools, as, on the whole, the best arrangement for pub- 
lic education. Second, those States of the North which, 
from the first, have supported the common school, and 
are now most distinguished for carrying education to 
the whole people, are the leading States in all industrial 
progress, giving to their working classes, on the whole, 
the best kind of life enjoyed in any country by that sort 
of people. The lazy, shiftless, and discontented crowd 
in these States is very largely compdsed of children and 
youth who are kept away from the schools, or have 
made small use of them. Third, these States, by their 
system of education, give to every laborer’s child a 
chance to improve his situation and become a superior 
workman. Thus the new portions of the country are full 
of people who have succeeded in all honorable ways by 
virtue of the common-school education they brought from 
home. All the evils complained of exist in spite of our 
public education, and are largely aggravated by the hos- 
tile attitude of its enemies. 

Our observation of the freedmen is, that the only 
practical cure for the evils that now beset them is the 
general waking up of the mind, training of faculty, 
morals, and manners, and increase of knowledge, which 
they are now obtaining in many of their schools, mod- 
eled on the idea of the best common school of the North. 
It cannot be said that the majority of the colored folk 
are just now pining, either for the industrial or moral 
training declared by this writer to be their chief neces- 
sity. But they are reasonably desirous of a common- 
school education, and, in proportion as that desire is 
gratified, they will be brought in range of all good in- 
fluences beside. The most certain way to breed a dan- 
gerous discontent among them is to propose to train 
them according to a narrow estimate of their capacity, 
with the assumption that they must remain a contented 
and ignorant peasantry. ‘Whatever may be their ca- 
pacity for development, they should be schooled in the 
same way as other American people, according to the 
best methods, by thorough teachers, with a view to that 
general awakening of mind and training of character 
which is the condition of improvement everywhere. 
Any attempt at class education for them, as for the 
‘white laborers of the North, will fail. These are the 
‘views of the most thoughtful Southern schoolmen, and 
‘the opposite view is a legacy of the past that cannot be 
‘sustained even by the advocacy it sometimes obtains in 
‘high quarters at the North. 

We cannot understand how any intelligent observer 
of the South, who has read the census tables, can take 
the ground of the Atlantic essayist respecting national 
‘aid to education. Of course this is a matter of opinion 
in which the weight of the observer goes far toward the 
decision. Within the past five years the vast majority, 


_ not only of the schoolmen, but the public and leading 


classes of the South, have declared the inability of that 
section to educate the mass of illiterates, and implored 


. national aid. We do not believe these people either 


ignorant of their own condition, or dishonest, or in any 
way disingenuous in their application. They proclaim 
aloud their apprehension of impending dangers from a 
state of society inherited from the past, and entreat the 
people of the North and the common government to 
come to their aid. Against this overwhelming testi- 
mony we cannot receive the hasty opinion of a travel- 
ing journalist, who goes South with a prejudice against 
our American system of common schools, and betrays 
in all his speculations on Southern affairs a curious 


mixture of the unwordly college professor and the head 
center of the trades-union. The best people of the 
South tell us what they need in their dire emergency, 


and the sooner the country responds the more hopeful 


will be the outlook for the years to come. 


TEN LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION,—1882. 


SHOWING ITS SCOPE AND ADAPTATION TO THE 
WANTS OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF CIVILIZA.- 
TION, AND TO THE DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN; 
TREATING OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VaA- 
RIOUS RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL FORMS AS 
EDUCATIONAL, 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


I. Education in the family ; the historical realization of the 
principle of the family as the basis of the patriarchal form of 
government; savage tribes, border-land civilization, and its 
necessary education contrasted with the education in China, 
or the civilization without border-land. 

Il. Education in civil society ; the historical realization of 
the principle of division of labor as the basis of the principle 
of caste; India and its system of castes; the Brahminical re- 
ligion contrasted with Buddhism, as educations for man. 

III. Education for the State; the elements of the Persian 
empire,— the high-lands contrasted with the river valleys as 
theaters of political development; light and darkuess, good 
and evil, truth and clearness, opposed to obscurity and false- 
hood in the religion of Persia; military and civil education of 
Persian youth ; later influence of the Persian principle on 
western nations, especially the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 

IV. Egypt and Phenicia contrasted ; the civilization based 
on trade and commerce; manufactures by secret processes, ge- 
ographical discoveries concealed under a veil of myth from 
other nations; the influence of Phcenicia on Europe; Egyp- 
tian priesthood; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
as an educative influence; the education of religion; the He- 
brews and the principle of the personality of God as the high- 
est of all educationa! principles. 

V. Europe as contrasted with Asia; its educational prin- 
ciple based on the development of individuality instead of the 
sacrifice of it; the nations around the Mediterranean sea as 
contributing to this phase of civilization; Greece, in its earlier, 
middle, and later forms of education; what Greece has added 
to the civilization of the world; its esthetic and theoretic 
insights. 

VI. Education in Rome ; the origin of Rome in the prin- 
ciple of compromise ; the rise of the idea of a higher will 
through the idea of compact; the subjugation of the world to 
the idea of civil law, freedom through law; the idea of the 
Genus Humanum. 

VIL. Christianity in contrast with the principle of legality 
set up by Rome; early Christian education; the hermit life; 
renunciation of bodily comfort; education in self-denials, de- 
votion of self for others, worship; the Greek and Roman 
churches; the Benedictines, poverty, chastity, and obedience; 
the Dominicans and Franciscans; the secular, the anti-secu- 
lar, and the spiritual life; monastic life, chivalry, and labor. 

VIII. Education among the Mahomedans; scholasticism ; 
the rise of the universities of Europe; the three great discov- 
eries, — gunpowder, the New World, the art of printing; the 
change of school-education consequent upon the art of print- 
ing ; Protestantism ; Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and 
Calvin. 

IX. Educationin classic studies ; Trotzendorf and Sturm,— 
the modern “ Academy,”’ or classical school based, on the 
Protestant classic school ; the order of Jesuits founded to 
counteract Protestant education; Loyola and Aquaviva; pa- 
rochial schools, Protestant and Catholic; Comenius, Ratich, 
Spener, and Francke. 

X. The Reactionists ; Montaigne, Bacon, Locke, Milton, 
Rousseau, Herbert Spencer ; the Reformers, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel ; Sunday-schools; the Lancasterian system; the na- 
tional common-school systems; industrial education; the news- 
paper; the public library; the lyceum; the tendency of the 
common-school system. 


Renewal of our Special Premiums. 


THE “ATLANTIC” PORTRAITS. 


Our Best Offer for 1882. 


We are glad to inform our patrons that we are now 
able to offer the full set of ATLANTIC PorTRAITs for 
premiums. <Any person sending us one new subscription 
to THE JouRNAL and $2.50, will be entitled to one of 
the following life-size portratts,—all genuine works of art: 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, BRYANT, 
HOLMES, LOWELL. 


A club of five will entitle the sender to the six por- 
traits. This offer is especially commended to Normal 
Graduates who are about to start on their life-work. 
For sample copies, address 

Tuomas W. Bicknett, 


DRIFT. 


— Columbia College, New York, is again in luck, having re- 
ceived a bequest of $500,000, which raises its endowment fund 
to $5,300,000, with an income of $281,000. It instructs only 
208 boys. No wonder President Barnard yearns to open the 
big doors for the admission of a thousand of the splendid New 
York girls, who are longing for just this opportunity. It is 
pretty well understood that the masculine under-graduate in 
the older eastern universities is the sworn foe of coéducation. 
But, to our mind, there is something not quite manly in 208 
boys sitting down on an income of $281,000, with the protest, 
**No girls admitted.’’ If our metropolitan boys cannot do 


better with a great, rich university than this, let them step 
aside and give their sisters, pretty cousins, and youngish maiden 
aunts a chance. 


— The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Principal of the 
Albany (N. Y.) High School for the year ending August, 1881, 
is a gratifying record of the continued prosperity of one of the 
most flourishing of the free secondary schools of the country. 
The staid old Albany of twenty years ago had not even enter- 
tained the thought ofa free high school; indeed, the public- 
school system was only in its formative condition at this time. 
The Albany of to-day is one of the most vigorous municipal- 
ities of the country; with its new capitol-building, its exquisite 
park, and streets of attractive residences, it is on the way to be- 
coming one of the most beautiful of our State capitals. Its 
new high school is already the largest of any city of its popu- 
lation, numbering last year 583 pupils, and during the past 
thirteen years having given instruction to more than 5,000 
young people. Its record in the tables of the Regents’ exam- 
ination bears testimony to the thoroughness of its instruction, 
and a medal on its walls, presented by the Emperor of Brazil 
in appreciation of superior work, records a distinguished for- 
eign estimate of its rank among American schools. The op- 
position to this school from the various academies in the city 
seems to be dying out, since all are flourishing, and everybody 
is satisfied with the prospect of Albany becoming an educa- 


tional center at no distant time. A recent visit to this school 
shows an increased attendance for the new term, and has 
deepened our conviction of its general excellence, and of the re- 
markable ability of Dr. John E. Bradley, its father as well as 
principal. 


— The estimable wife of our late minister to Italy, George 
P. Marsh, has recently given a valuable opinion concerning 
the habit,—too common with ambitious American mothers,—of 
taking young girls to Europe for their education. She speaks 
of it as an “‘ immense loss not to be able to associate remem- 
brances of childhood with one’s own country and its inter- 
ests.”?’ She is convinced that ‘‘ American schools are the best 
in the world’’; that “‘ any superior advantages in the study of 
lauguages in the European schools are no compensation for 
the false notions acquired by American girls by residence 
abroad.’’ In her opinion, the chief value of modern languages 
is ‘* the introduction to their literature, which can easily be 
acquired at home, while the gain in pronunciation and conver- 
sation is slight compared with the great sacrifice of youthful 
expatriation.’”’” Our own observation confirms this most valu- 
able testimony of a highly-cultivated American woman with 
extraordinary opportunities for observation. Multitudes of 
foolish women destroy the home of their husband and children 
for a protracted lounge in Europe, thinly disguised by large 
talk about educating their daughters. The fundamental edu- 
cation of an American girl is in the three loves of God, hu- 


manity, and country. These gained, all needful culture may 
be obtained by the faithful use of American schools, reserving 
for the post-graduate course the years of travel and residence 
abroad, when Europe can be seen through American eyes. 


— It is a gratifying change in our public journalism, that so 
much space is given to the discussion of educational matters. 
Just now, even the most steady-going of our newspapers and 
magazines are waking up to a lively interest in all that con- 
cerns Young America, and a great deal of valuable advice is 
undoubtedly being offered by the editors to the schoolmen. 
Yet a good deal of the pretentious writing on these topics, even 
in our leading journals and magazines, is fearfully crude, be- 
traying the astounding ignorance, personal crotchets, and sec- 
tarian affinities of the writers, and only exasperating to the 
reader who is even tolerably informed in the premises. Just 
now there is a boom for ‘‘ Industrial Education,’’ and the en- 
terprising journalist, eager to bestride the rising wave, lets 
himself out in the most senseless tirades against the work of 
the schools, of which he would be puzzled to give an intelligent 
account, and commits himself to a wild demand for a kind of 
education which is obviously impossible with our present re- 
sources, and, if possible, would be the most unpractical of all 
ways of handling children of ordinary common-school age. 
The cruel and thoroughly unjust tirades on the shiftlessness 
and general worthlessness of our American school-children, 
that fill these sensational columns, are more becoming a club 
of gouty old benedicts than writers who assume to lead the 
American people. Still, all things must have a beginning. 
This crude and misleading style of criticism may be looked at 
in the same light as the elementary exercises in composition 
in the schools, —a preparation for a day of better things. 
Twenty years ago it was next to impossible to force an educa- 
tional article into a great political journal. Now, the majority 


of them give ample room to such discussions, print valuable 
reports, and frequently contribute solid thought and shrewd 
suggestion in the editorial columns. In due time, an ample 
department of educational intelligence and thought, edited by 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


an expert, will be indispensable to every first-class newspaper 
and magazine in the country. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE.—A new 
book, published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, will be ready 
about Oct. 1, called Htude progressive de la langue francaise, 
by Sigmon M. Stern and Baptiste Méras. We have seen the 
proof-sheets of this book and read them through twice,—first, 
for our pleasure, and then to criticise it. It seems to us that 
the process of improving the art of teaching modern languages 
is going on steadily, and very soon, perhaps, the chairs of pro- 
fessorship of languages in all universities and colleges will be 
filled by learned men, sound thinkers, just as are now the chairs 
of philosophy. 

Why not? This book teaches us that it requires inces- 
sant observation of human nature, and the continual study of 
the laws of thinking to lead a pupil, step by step, from an un- 
derstanding of the simplest sentence to the understanding of 
the master-works of a foreign literature; just as philosophy 
leads a student from an ordinary sentence of wisdom to a 
world unseen yet by thehumaneye, Certainly those men who 
wrote our first German and French grammars observed, 
studied, and thought; their books show it, and will, therefore, 
always be appreciated. But a science cannot be completed by 
one man, and in one generation; and the science of teaching 
languages develops just as well as any other science. The 
spirit of our modern times requires also of the teacher of lan- 
guages modern methods, and these modern methods are won- 
derfully carried out in the book named above. 

The delight we find in our mother-tongue does not consist in 
conversing with others, but it consists in our being able to un- 
derstand and value the highest thoughts*in the science, and 
the noblest sentiments in the poetry of our mother-tongue. So 
it should be with a foreign language. The modern science of 
teaching modern languages, therefore, asks of the teacher to 
create a short and pleasant way that leads to the understand- 
ing of both; this is what Htude de la langue frangaise has com- 
pleted. The book does not only contain genuine French 
** causéries,’’ pleasant, useful, and instructive; it not only 
discusses questions of importance and interest, but it also leads 
gradually up to the understanding of one of the master-works 
of Moliére; and, with all this, the book resembles a novel. A 
story, full of life and interest, begins on the first and ends on 
the last page; and we wonder how so much genius and skill 
could be shown in a work of this kind. 

None of the old grammars,—no matter how practically they 
were arranged, nor how useful they proved to be,—not one of 
them ever accomplished this; they all opened and ended with 
grammatical rules, and left the student’s mind in a state of 
doubt whether he could now read a classical work or not. But 
the authors of this book know how to combine the practical 
work of the old grammarians with their own; all the necessary 
grammatical rules are given in the course of conversations, — 
seemingly as by accident,—but really with intention, and in a 
strictly logical and practical succession. The book consists of 
about three hundred pages of text, and forty pages more of 
‘* Tables of Grammar,’’ which we consider an excellent addition. 

Another feature of the modern demand is, to ‘‘ succeed’ as 
soon as possible; the student of medicine wants to practice as 
soon as possible; so the student of language wants to speak, 
hear, and understand in the shortest possible time. But how 
could this be done unless we study languages just as we study 
any other science,—and that is, by avoiding all distraction ? 
The greatest distraction in studying a foreign tongue is, our 
mother-tongue; in fact, the study of a foreign language is a 
constant struggle against our mother-tongue; the authors have, 
therefore, done away with this obstacle, and shown how the 
principle might be applied in this branch. 

We cannot help comparing here this new book in French 
with the first author’s inimitable German book, Studien und 
Plaudereien, which had been written in the same spirit, and 
in accordance with the same educational principles; and the 
friend and admirer of Professor Stern will gladly follow him 
into his new field, and be happy to meet again in this French 
book the old acquaintances, as Bella, Louis, Otto, Gretchen, 
etc., which names have now become almost proverbial. 

What the authors say in the preface to their work, that 
‘only text-books which contain knowledge that is worth gain- 
ing and keeping, and ideas which are valuable, should be given 
into the hands of the pupils,” is perfectly true; and we may 
add, that hardly a better text-book than the one they now present 
can be imagined. The authors are, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated ; but, more so the public, the pupils who have 
long looked for such a book, and the teachers of French, who 
have asked for it. The latter, those who need a guide for con- 
versation in French classes, as well as those who are in need 
of an excellent reader, will give the book a hearty welcome. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co, 


This book cannot fail to please teachers, and facilitate the 
study of algebra by students. The several parts are distinctly 
presented, and every step the pupil takes must be intelligently 
taken. Both the method of treatment and the character of the 
examples are to be strongly commended. Nearly four thou- 
sand examples are included in the book for practice, selected 
with a view to aid the student in acquiring a knowledge of the 
science, rather than puzzle his brain and consume time and 
energy to little purpose on complicated problems. The experi- 
ence and eminent character of the author as a teacher is a 
guarantee that this book is made for school use, and suited to 
meet all reasonable demands of teachers in mathematics. 


Brevity and clearness characterize the definitions and rules, 
the latter having been deduced from processes. It has been 
found, by actual trial, that a class can accomplish the whole 
work of this Algebra in a school year, with one recitation a 
day ; and that the student will not find it so difficult as to dis- 
courage him, nor yet so easy as to deprive him of the rewards 
of patient and successful labor. At least one-fourth of the 
year is required to reach the chapter on Fractions ; but, if the 
first hundred pages are thoroughly mastered, rapid and satis- 
factory progress will be made in the rest of the book. Partic- 
ular attention should be paid to the chapter on Factoring ; for 
a thorough knowledge of this subject is requisite to success in 
common algebraic work. 


PANTOMIMES, OR WORDLESS PorEMs. For Elocution and 
Calisthenic Classes. By Mary Tucker Magill, author of 
History of Virginia, Holcombes, etc. Illustrated with 20 
life figures, expressing every-day emotions and passions. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This book opens a new field to the teacher of elocution 
and calisthenics. It touches the point where fthese two 
branches of education meet and combine, being exercises of 
those muscles of the whole body, including the facial, which 
should be brought into playin elocution. By excluding speech 
it throws the whole power of the revelation of thought on face 
and movement, and thus beautifully illustrates how the whole 
man is concerned in this matter of expression. It is adorned 
with twenty beautiful cuts from a living model, illustrating 
expectation, affection, anger, sorrow, joy, fear, |religious de- 
votion, and the farewell. The movements are made to music 
composed especially for them, which changes with every ex- 
pression, and assists the student in adapting the expression to 
the sentiment. We quote a paragraph from the text: “‘ Study 
nature. ... Try effects upon yourself. See how much ex- 
pression there is in the tension of the muscles. Shut your 
hand, hold it loosely, it expresses nothing; clench it until it 
shakes in the effort, and it expresses the strongest passion, 
and you will find in producing a tension of those muscles, in- 
volutarily your teeth gnash and your face expresses the strong- 
est anger. There is the most absolute accord in nature; habit 
makes the discord. ‘‘God makes man upright, but he has 
sought out many inventions.’’ Miss Magill speaks from the 
book of a large experience. She has been a successful teacher 
of elocution and a public reciter for years, and has used these 
exercises in her classes, and their publication meets the ex- 
pressed wish of many teachers, who feel sure they will fill up 
an important vacuum in teaching the science of elocution. 

Miss Magill proposes spending the coming scholastic year in 
introducing this system, and will herself answer any applica- 
tions for her services from schools or colleges, addressed to 
her, care of Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., and will give 
recitations in connection with this work. X. Y. Z. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— We omitted to state that Mr. J. A. Clair, No. 43 Milk 
street, Boston, is General Agent in New England for the sale 
of Rand & McNally’s Indexed Atlas of the World, noticed in 
last week’s JOURNAL. 

— How many boys have been led to run away from good 
homes and kind parents through the pernicious teachings of 
**Dime Novel Literature’’! Mr. Trowbridge tells of two such 
misguided boys, with the results to each, in his new story of 
The Jolly Rover, to be published by Lee & Shepard. 

— The fortunes of the German Palatines in the American 
Revolution have suggested a new book by a new author, en- 
titled Paul and Persis; or, the Revolutionary Struggle in the 
Mohawk Valley. The story is founded on fact; the author, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, being a descendant of the Palatines, 

— Porter & Coates have jast received from E. A. Freeman, 
the well-known historian, the revised proofs of the last chap- 
ter of Lectures to American Audiences, embracing ‘‘ The En- 
glish People in its Three Homes,’’ and ‘‘ The Practical Bear- 
ings of General European History.’”’ The work is now in 
press, and will be ready in about three weeks. 

— The September number of Good Times contains editorials 
upon suitable reading for children, and a list of books adapted 
to the use of pupils in upper-grammar grades. There is the 
usual amount of dialogues, poems, etc., an article on ‘‘ Dress 
in the Scriptures,’’ — the last contribution of Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade,—and some suggestions respecting recitations of maxims 
in schools, which are timely and valuable. 

— Nearly two thousand original illustrations by American 
artists have already been made for more than one hundred 
new books, by popular American authors, included in D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s holiday announcements. So liberal an ex- 
penditure has probably never before been made by one firm in 
a single year for holiday books. A new series of books, to be 
called “‘ Young Folks’ Biographies,’’ will soon be issued by 
the same house. The first volume, Washington, will be writ- 
ten by E. E, Brown. 

— Dr. P. Popoff has an article in The Critic of Sept. 9, show- 
ing to what extent American literature is read in Russia. 
Longfellow heads the list of American poets whose works 
have been translated into the language. Cooper’s Indian tales 
are better liked than any other foreign novels; and there are 
few educated Russians who have not read Mrs. Stowe’s 
**Uncle Tom.” Bret Harte and Mark Twain are also popular 
among the subjects of the Czar. 

— 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, have just published the 
Rules and Hints on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, pre- 
pared for the teachers of the public schools of Chicago by 
Duane Doty, ex-Supt. of Schools. It contains rules on the 


duties of teachers to pupils, on their duties to parents, on! rison; cloth, 


duties to school property, to the school authorities, to the 
school, to themselves, and to other teachers. The Second 
Part is very valuable, and points out clearly the duties of pu- 
pils to the school, their conduct in the school-house, conduct 
outside the school, to teachers, to schoolmates, to property, 
and to themselves. A very useful manual. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately Spoiling 
the Egyptians: A Tale of Shame ; Toid from the British Blue- 
Books ; by J. Seymour Keay. A narrative by a well-informed 
Englishman jealous for the honor of his country, of peculiar 
interest and power, throwing light upon the causes which have 
produced the present exceptional and complicated state of af- 
fairs in Egypt, and making clear some of the grounds for the 
bitter hatred of Europeans which found fatal expression in the 


massacres of Alexandria. The story as given, and each state- 
ment of which is verified by reference to the official documents, 
constitutes one of the most fearful arraignments ever made 
against a Christian nation. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued a very 
neat and convenient edition of the ** Franklin Square Library,”’ 
in two columns, with buff covers, and stage-proscenium de- 
sign. The form is admirable for preservation. The first of 
these to reach us is Heaps of Money, a novel, by W. E. Norris, 
author of Matrimony ; price, 15 cents. The story is well 
drawn, and contains many English and German incidents of 
much interest. The same publishers continue the valuable 
and thoroughly-annotated series of ‘‘ Shakespearean Classics,’’ 
by Wm. J. Rolfe, A M.; Troilus and Cressida, form the thirty- 
second volume of this unequaled series for school and home 
use. It follows the superior arrangement of its predecessors, 
—first, the introduction to the play, then its history, sources 
of the plot, and critical comments on the composition; next, 


the drama itself, in this instance without expurgation; then, 
the richly-freighted notes by the studious and experienced ed- 
itor; the whole handsomely illustrated and neatly printed,— 
the very perfection of text-book preparation. 


— Our English friends are waking up to the improvement 
of instruction in their new system of public elementary schools. 
The great weakness of this system is proved in the popular 
English idea of such schools, which keeps out of them the en- 
tire superior class of the country, making them essentially 
schools for the ‘‘common herd.’’ The pupil-teacher system 
is another weakness, keeping the children largely in contact 
with half-grown tutors, and shutting off that social superiority 
which is one of the most important qualifications for dealing 
with the rudest class of children. The idea appears to be that 
the elaborate and persistent inspection in which the British 
official has such delight, can bring schools of this type up to a 
high standard. We believe strongly in skilled supervision. 
But nothing can compensate for the free mingling of all classes, 
and the social superiority of the teacher. In these respects we 
find the advantage of our American school system. It is the 


school, not of a class, but of the whole people; and the best 
mind and heart, and the finest culture in the country, is more 
and more drawn into the work of making it the people’s uni- 
versity of good citizenship. 


— The Works of James Abram Garfield ; edited by Burke 
A. Hinsdale; with steel portraits; two volumes, octavo; price, 
$6.00 to $10.00. The authorized edition of President Garfield’s 
Works as announced by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, has 
been anxiously awaited. The preparation and editing have 
been intrusted by Mrs. Garfield to Prest. B. A. Hinsdale of 
Hiram College, who was the life-long friend of General Gar- 
field, and is thoroughly familiar with the late President’s hab- 
its and methods of thought. No pains or expense have been 
spared to make these volumes in every way worthy of the 
matter they contain; they will be printed from new and clear 
type in the best style of the University Press, and will be hand- 
somely and substantially bound. The volumes will! contain all 
the speeches, addresses, and papers of General Garfield which 
possess a value and interest sufficient to entitle them to ad- 
mission to his ‘‘ Works,’’ and, as far as possible, will appear 
as they came from the author’s hands. The works will con- 


tain more than one hundred different compositions; they will 
fully cover all the great variety of subjects that President 
Garfield discussed, and will embrace every great intellectual 
effort of his life of which any report has been preserved. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Shak 8 History of Troilus and Cressida; edited, with notes, by 
Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.; with engravings..... The Beauty in Household; by 
Mrs. T. W. Dewing; cloth; illus... Outlines of Ancient History; from 
the earliest times to the fall of the Western Roman Empire, A.D. oS; 
P. V. N. Myers, A.M.; cloth; pp. 484.... Heaps of Money; a novel; by W. 
E, Norris; 15 cts. (F. 8. Lib., 2 col. ed. } New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Development of Constitutional —7 in the English Colonies of 
America; by Eben G. Scott; cloth; $2.50. . ¥.: @. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

The Poetical Works of Alice and Phoebe Cary; household edition; with 
portrait; cloth .... Andrew Jackson, as a public Man; what he was, what 
chances he had, and what he did with them; $1.26 ....American Prose: 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Emerson; with introduction and notes by the editor of American Poems; 
aw edition, with portraits ; cloth; $3.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


The Od of Homer; trans. into English prose; 8. H. Butcher, 
M.A., of Uni. Coll., Oxford. and A. Lang, of Mereton Coll:, Oxford. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.; $2.00 ..The Peak in Darien, with some other in- 

niries touching Concerns of the Soul and Body; an octavo of essays; by 

. B. Cobbe; cloth. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

Swinton’s Model Blanks: Word Exercises; No, 1, Script Primer in 

ng; No. 4, Etymoiogical Spelling; No, 5, Test Spelling; No. 6, Test 
Prouatuietlons No. 7, Synonym Writing; No. 8, Latin Roots and En- 
lich Derivatives .... Introductory Geography in Reading and Recitations; 
y Wm. Swinton; illus.; cloth. N.Y.: Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Co. 

Preparatory Greek Course in En lish; by Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson; 
cloth; $1.25.....The Lite of Christ; by Rev. J. L. Hurlburt; No. 38 of 
Chautauqua Text-Books; 10 cts. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

A Practi German Grammar for High Schools and Colleges; by 
Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph D.; cloth; $1.00. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
History of the ienglish People; by John Richard Green; cloth; Vols. 

2,3, 4,and 5. New York: Tseful Knowledge Pub. Co. 
French Syntax: on the Basis of Edo Miitaner; by James A. Har 
; Philadelphia: John EB. Potter & Co. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Allcommunications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—I sent a solution to that vexed problem, 
7 
z+y?=—11 
which appeared in your issue of May 4, credited to some one 
else, and one or two mistakes in printing. I send a corrected 
solution, which I would like to have appear. It possesses the 
one merit of being original, if no other: 
7 (1) 
e+y?=11 (2) 
Subtract 3 from (1) and 2 from (2), and we have, 
(3), and 
z+y?—2=9 (4). Transpose (3) and (4), 
(5), and 
z—2=—9—y (6). Change signs of (6), 
2—z=y?—9 (7). Divide (5) by2+ 2, 


—3 
p22? (8). But from (7), 
(7). 
(9). 
Separate first member into two parts, and 
y _ 
9 (10). Transpose, 
y 3 
aad oe (11) Complete #q., and 
y 1 3 1 3 
1 1 
Extract root, 3 2 (24 2) (13) 


Cancel equals, and y = 3. Substitutein (1), and 2? + 3 =7. 
2, C. H. Frenca, 
Prin. Shoreham Academy, Shoreham. Vt. 


Mr. Editor :—I very cheerfully accept the invitation extended 
to “OC. R. B. and others,’’ as I consider it a promotion from 
the ranks of workers among “‘ Queries and Answers.’’ 

In the paradox, 


everything is fair till we reach the expression, =i" At first 


glance it seems plain that this should be ay ; but further 
investigation shows that it should be simply ae Place first 


and third expressions equal to each other, thus: {—1 = wt. 


Hence ¥(—1 XK —1) = /1, and consequently the 1 in second 

member is the result of multiplying —1 by —1. Hence its 

square-root is —1, simply; and the paradox becomes no paradox 

when written, thus: y/—-= = = 

—1 

I hope to hear from the “ others,’”’ since the editor has been 
so kind as to recognize our tact at ‘‘ paradoxes,”’ C. R. B. 


[We understand C. R. B. to say that the equation 1 = 
1 —1 
is not true, but should be = Will he tell 
us whether this last equation cleared of fractions is as follows: 
= —1/—1; or J1(—1) = —1 
e's y-1=-—,-1, and 2/—1 = 0. 
This seems to us another case of “‘out of the frying-pan,”’ 


,and—1 = —1. 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 215,—Given, W5/z + + yy = 10 — 
+ yy® = 275, 


to find « and y. — Hackley’s Algebra. 


A. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The track of the Mexican National Railway reached Mon- 
terey August 31, 333 miles from Corpus Christi. 

— The American Society of Mechanical Engineers meets at 
New York Nov. 2, 3, and 4, and many interesting and valuable 
papers are announced. 

— Mr. H. Percival says that if population goes on at its pres- 
ent rate, in 214 years the world wil! have reached the frightful 
average of 700 inhabitants to the square mile. If! 


— So successful has been the operation of a solar engine 


during a late {éte at the Tuileries, that a Parisian correspond- | 


ent recommends the introduction of a similar apparatus for 
practical use in Egypt and India. 


— Arailway car painted inside with the Balmain phosphor- 
escent paint is now run through the Thames tunnel of | England, 
and gives sufficient light to see with a considerable distinctness. 
ther railroad companies talk of using this paint as a means 
saving gas and oil. 


— Prof. 0. V. Riley, the eminent entomologist, has found 
y & series of experiments that the most efficacious emalsion 
or the purpose of destroying parasites by contact, is one of 

Soap and kerosene, sufficiently dilated to allow it to be sprayed 
upon the trees by means of an ordiuvary or garden 
syringe. Milk might also be effectively used in the emuision. 


— If Lord Talbot de Malahide has made his inquiries with 
hadichens care, the ancient Romans in Northern Africa must 
ve lived to a great age. Hecited in « lecture before the An- 


thropological Institute, London, several instances of epitaphs 
and inscriptions on tombs of persons whose age had exceeded 
100 years; in some cases, an age of 120, 130, and even 140 
years had been attained! But, as the New York Times says, 
few things lie like tombstones. 


— At the recent meeting of the A. A. A. S., Mr. W. K 
Brooks read an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Budding of the 
Salpha.’’ The salpha resembles a barrel, which allows water 
to enter at the head but cannot flow out except at the other 
end, thus propelling the animal. These animals are often 
found chained together. The solitary salpha is hatched from 
an egg, but the chain salpha are produced by budding, the 
single salpha are morpedites. The perfect salpha never con- 
tains more than one egg. There is much doubt as to whether 
the solitary salpha are not fertile females. He thought that in 
the future the text-books must leave out the salpha as a sample 
of alternation of generation. 


— Dr. Haliburton, of Ottawa, who has resided on the South- 
ern borders of Morocco, thus describes its people and customs. 
In this country are to be found the vestiges of all the ancient 
cults of Europe and Asia. Here he heard crade stories of the 
twelve labors of Hercules, the stories of Apollo, Minerva, of Isis 
and Osiris, of Belusand Astarte. Numerous illustrations from 
the author’s experience indicated that here must have been the 
home of the myth of Saturn and the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides. The fables of the Atlas and the Atlantes were traced 
in the very cradle of the people themselves. Among the re- 
markable relics of ancient story was the interesting recovery 
of the fable of the head of Medusa. According to Herodotus, 
the people of a certain region had leather trappings on their 
heads, which gave rise to this legend. Mr. Haliburton showed 
a leather ornament of a powder-horn with a fringed leather 
border, like that on a Sioux saddle ornament, and probably 
that which suggested the fable of the head of Medusa. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHY COLORED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH WANT 
COLORED TEACHERS. 


Will you allow one who has taught fer twenty years among 
the freedmen to give one of the reasons which cause these peo- 
ple to prefer teachers from among themselves? They find 
that their children learn more in consequence of the newer and 
better methods employed by the young people who have been 
educated since the war. . 

No matter how ignorant the parents may be, they have an 
intuition which enables them to discover when their children 
are learning and when they are not. No experienced and ear- 
nest teacher of any color could teach for two years among the 
freedmen without having plenty of pupils, unless poverty kept 
them away. No one in South Carolina, who can gain a living 
otherwise, would take a colored country school at starvation 
salaries, which is all that the two-mill tax allows. Therefore, 
these schools are generally sought by those in reduced circum- 
stances; well educated, it may be college graduates, but igno- 
ravt of newer methods. (I do not mean, of course, to include 
those who are actuated by benevolent motives.) Such a teacher 
(and I am relating facts) takes a child’s slate, rules it carefully, 
sets a well-written copy, and proceeds to the next. By the 
time sixty copies are written, the school is in sufficient disorder 
to call for the use of the cane. ‘Then the teacher takes a child 
into a corner with a primer, turns his back on the school, and 
hears it read; and, long before the school has read round in 
this way, it is time for recess. ‘‘ We children ain’t learn not- 
ing,’’ grumble the parents; ‘‘ can’t read none at all.’’ 

Let a teacher be secured who has been taught in the mission 
schools, founded since the war. He, perhaps, stumbles over 
long words, makes mistakes in fractions, speaks incorrectly, 
but he knows how a school should be taught. He takes the 
top of a pasteboard box, marks letters or words on it, hangs it 
up, calls aclass to rise and form a line, makes them recite in con- 
cert and separately point out the letters, write them on the 
slates, and thus gives a half-hour’s effective lesson. The chil- 
dren are kept busy, the discipline is strict, and the parents are 
satisfied, — not because the teacher is colored, but because the 
children are learning. That, after spending time and money 
to fit himself for a teacher, a young man should be indignant 
at seeing some one who does not give satisfaction to the people 
of the district, kept in merely because he is white, is very nat- 
ural, and, I think, altogether justifiable. 

The greatest danger in the South is the mischievous plan of 
separate schools; but it will do more harm to the white race 
than the colored. The latter are determined to have learning; 
every year increases their number, wealth, and power, and they 
will use these to get the learning they so highly appreciate. 
But the poorer whites are the ones who will suffer. Take the 
district I live in, forinstance. There are one thousand colored 
children and six white. The latter play and eat and fish with 
their colored neighbors, but would on no account go to school 
with them. It is not the fashion for richer ones; of course 
the poor cannot. So they are growing up in such ignorance 
that, if they receive a letter, some colored person is asked to 
read it for them. The only way of having them taught would 
be to turn out sixty colored children, that these six might have 
a teacher and a room of their own; and, as the trustees are 
too honest to do this, these children are doomed by this sense- 
less and baseless prejudice to a life of ignorance. May I hope 
THE JOURNAL will lend its powerful and valuable aid to break 
down this caste distinction ? M. 
Beaufort, S. C., 1882. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOB ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘I have found it 
very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the prostration at- 


tendant upon alcoholism.’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The next session of the Pulaski Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held in Dixon during the holidays, commencing 
Dec. 26. Profs. Douthat and Morris of the School of Mines, 
Rolla, will be present on the first day or two. 


ALABAMA.—Prof, Geo. H. Bemus, our worthy State editor, 
has resigned his professorship in Lincoln Normal Univ. 
Though several flattering positions have been offered, he has 
decided to remain a citizen of Macon, and will continue to act 
as our State agent and editor. He also takes the agency of a 
Massachusetts firm for the States of Alabama and Georgia. 
Thus business too often calls the more ambitious. We wish 
him the success he so well deserves.—Ep. 


CALIFORNIA,—The San Francisco school board is taking ac- 
tion for remedying the distinction between the primary teach- 
er’s salary and that paid to the grammar teacher. The Morning 
Call of San Francisco advises the Board to abolish all distine- 
tions of salary based upon the grade of classes taught. 


Groreia.— Emory Coll. has been the subject of a very in- 
teresting article by G. L. Chaney. This college, he well says, 
is recognized as one of the leading colleges of the South. It 
is the joint property of the North Georgia, South Georgia, and 
Florida annual conferences of the M. E. Church, South. Its 
permanence is assured alike by its special patronage and the 
esteem of the public. It has an endowment of $100,000, and 
buildings well adapted to its purposes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the library is a mere wreck of what was never a good col- 
lection. This isa common and fatal fault in Southern colleges. 
A noble library-room just completed here awaits the wise lib- 
erality of some true friend of higher education. But the most 
urgent want, the one which must be met at the peril of turning 
away a tide of eager and promising young men now flowing 
toward this Oxford, is another student’s home. People seek- 
ing a good investment will fiad it here. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, III. 


ILLINOoIs.— H. L. Grant, prin. of Fifth District School, Pe- 
oria, has resigned bis position, and goes, we are told, to accept 
the chair of Natural Science in the Nebraska State Univ.—— 
Prof. Wm. McMurtrie, late chemist of the national Dept. of 
Agriculture, is the new professor of Chemistry at Champaign. 
He is a graduate of Lafayette Coll., Pa.—— Prof. Bailey, of 
Lilinois Coll., Jacksonville, has resigned the Greek chair,-and 
is succeeded by E B. Clapp, of New Haven, Ct.—— Prof. C, A. 
Smith, of Peoria, was married at Stamford, Ct., Sept. 4. 

The first institute program of the year cames to us from 
Morgan Co. It announced a meeting for Saturday, Sept. 2. 

The quarter-centennial celebrated at Normal, Aug. 25, was 
no ordiuary occasion. The address of Gen. Hovey, the first 
principal, was full of incidents in the early history of edu- 
cation in this State. The addresses of President Edwards and 
Hewett, and of Prof. Pillsbury, held during a half-day a large 
audience. Mr. Pillsbury’s allusion to a former model school 
principal, his faithful life as a teacher, and his heroic death as 
a soldier, so moved the alumni that they raised at their busi- 
ness meeting an abundant fund for erecting a memorial in his 
honor. His classmate, Silas Hays of ’60,and J. H. Burnham 
of ’61, together with Pres. Hewett, were made committee in 
charge of the work. The alumni officers for next year are: 
Pres., S. E. Raymond, Bloomington ; Secretaries, Martha G. 
Kuight, and J. W. Cook, Normal; Treas., J. N. Wilkinson, 
Decatur. The alumni banquet was spread in the Normal Hall. 
Over 200 of the alumni and their guests were in attendance. 
Che roll-call of classes showed a small attendance of all save 
the classes recently graduated. Of the early classes, the first 
class had perhaps the largest ratio of attendance. The meet- 
ing of this class was saddened by the recent death of Mr. 
John Hull, one of its members. Mr. Hull was one of the 
many highly esteemed members of this class. Logan H. Holt, 
of Little Rock, Ark., gave to the class of ’62 the credit of hav- 
ing @ member present from the remotest home. It was in- 
tended to have responses from the first eleven classes not repre- 
sented by speech-makers, and 63 was not represented at all. 
’60 was represented by E. A. Gastman,’61 by J. H. Burnham, 
’62 by Logan H. Roots, ’65 by O. F. McKim, ’66 by Sarah E. 
Raymond, ’68 by Henry McCormick, 70 by Joseph Carter. 
Other toasts were answered by Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, Reps. 
Mitchell and Strattan, Dr. James, Gen. Hovey, Dr. Edwards, 
Pres. Hewett, and others. 

Edwin Philbrook, of Deéatur, is the Republican nominee for 
Supt. of Macon Co. He is a member of the first graduating 
class of the State Normal Univ., and is a teacher of long 
experience. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA. — The corner-stone of the State Normal School at 
Cedar Falis was laid, Aug. 29, with imposing ceremonies. Rev. 
A. L. Frisbie of Des Moines delivered the oration, which was 
very highly appreciated by all who heard it. Gov. Sherman 
also gave a stirring address. The ceremony was performed by 
the Most Worthy Grand Master of the Masons of lowa, assisted 
by the other officers of the Grand Lodge. 

The educational ranks of the State will receive a reinforce- 
ment the coming year in the person of Miss Ada Grant Gard- 
ner, B.A., who assumes charge of the chair of Beiles-Letters 
in Central Univ. Miss Gardner is a graduate of Smith Coll., 
Massachusetts. 

Miss Lucy Swisher has been reélected at Columbus City at 
an increased salary. 

Central Univ., at Pella, Marion Co., rejoices in a fine new 
refracting telescope of high power; also important additions 
to the library and scientific apparatus, —all secured in the 
East bmw commencement, by the prest., Rev. Geo. W. Gard- 
ner, D.D. 

Dr. P. F. McSweeney, a professor in St. Joseph’s Coll., 
Dubuque, has resigned to accept the chair of Philosophy and 
Natural Science in the Notre Dame Univ., Indiana 

Recently we picked upa bound volume of An Iowa Educator 
the pioneer educational journal of the State It was published 
in Tipton by the Ex. Cum. of the State Teachers’ Assoc. Ed- 
itoriaily it was conducted by C. C. Nestlerode, then prin. of 
Tipton schools. He did valiant work for the free-school sys- 
tem. In this volume, published in 1858-59, we observe that 
several towns refused to tax themselves for free schools. At 
Davenport a half-duzen boys were at the polis to distribute 
tickets to voters, and appealing for the tax and public-school 
privileges. During the year 25 teachers’ institutes were re- 
ported, with an aggregate attendance of about five hundred 
teachers. The State Teachers’ Assoc. embraced about fifty 
members. Of those in attendance, Supt. J. K. Sweeny, of 
Waterloo, is the ouly one now actively engaged in public-school 
work. Many schools had to suspead from lack of means, 
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The State Univ. announced that the literary dept., closed for 
want of support, would be reopened. To appreciate the work 
done in the State for popular education, one must turn back a 
page or two and institute a comparison. 

Cornell Coll. celebrated its quarter-centennial in becoming 
style. The institution was started asa seminary in 1853. The 
founder, Dr. Bowman, was in attendance upon the celebration 
exercises. The trustees report that the income now exceeds 
the expenses for ordinary purposes; that the endowment fund 
is increasing; the attendance is now the largest in its history; 
the number in its coll. classes is greater than ever before; that 
the Conservatory of Music and Art Depts. are well patronized 
and sustained, doing excellent work; that the library and 
museum are rapidly increasing, and the institution is out of 
debt. Prof. Alonzo Collin, formerly professor of Chemistry, 
and recently occupant of the same chair in State Univ. of 
Nebraska, accepts a unanimous reélection and returns to his 
former post. Aclass of 14 graduated. The college now occu- 
pies four large buildings which are an enduring monument to 
a generosity of our people, and their interest in higher edu- 
cation. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 

Kansas —Wichita Acad. has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State ——A charter has been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State for ‘‘The Children’s Educational Endowment 
Assoc. of Topeka.’’ It is said to be organized ‘to create a 
fund for the proper maintenance and culture of children.’”»—— 
Senator Plumb has sent the State Historical Soc. 877 volumes 
of Congressional records, American State papers, American 
archives, etc.——Supt. L. G. A. Copley, late of Wichita, goes 
to Clay Center at a salary of $1,000 ——S. M. Catler has been 
elected principal of the Columbus schools; salary, $85 per 
month ——John McDonald has been nominated for Co. Supt. 
of Schools for Shawnee Co. He has served two terms in the 
county, but has been out of office the past two years. ——Miss 
Mollie E. Schwagler, late of St. Joseph (Mo.) High School, has 
been elected to a position in the Junction City schools.—— 
Scranton has a school population of 600 out of a total popula- 
we ‘es 1,500. A two-story school-house, 36 x 70, is soon to be 


MICHIGAN.—At the last teachers’ examination in Cass Co., 
only 16 out of 50 applicants received certificates to teach.—— 
Rev. R. 8. Pardington, of Tecumseh, is organizing a Chautau- 
qua class.—— Winfield schools open under the supervision of 
Miss E. M. Myers. 

Ex-State Supt. Cochran’s report, just issued, gives'an account 
of the wide-spread interest in educational matters that marked 
the year 1881 as one of the most important in the school his- 
tory of the State. Besides reviewing the recent favorable leg- 
islation, the report discusses several vital school questions, 
such as supervision of schools, examination of teachers, graded 
and ungraded schools, ete. A program for district schools, de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, and the transactions of the State 
Teachers’ Meeting form valuable addenda. 


MIssouRL.—Great excitement has just been aroused in East 
St. Louis on the question whether colored children shall be 
sent to the public schools where white children are taught. 
During vacation the School Board selected a site for a school 
building for colored children. The colored people objected to 
the location, and threatened to send their children to school 
with the whites. At the opening of the schools, the colored 
children applied for admission into the white schools, but the 
principals refused to admit them. Several street fights oc- 
curred, and the schools were closed for a few days. The 
Board, meantime, rented a building to serve as a school for 
colored children, but the negroes would not send their children 
there, claiming the right to have them enrolled in the white 
schools. Later, the excitement subsided, the negroes agreeing 
to send their children to separate schools. 

Boonville votes to increase the salary of the new supt., Prof. 
H. F. Morton, $300, after one of the most successful institutes 
ever held in the State. 


MARYLAND.—The United States Naval School at Annapolis 
contemplates introducing a post-graduate course of scientific 
study in that institution for the benefit of young men during 
the opening years of their career.——Women desiring to en- 
gage in mission work are admitted to the Baltimore Medical 

oll. and its curriculum at a cost of $50, while the price to all 
others is $120. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The principal graded schools of the State 
“a Sept. 4, with a large increase inthe enrollment of pu- 
pils. In St. Paul, Minneapolis, Red Wing, and other cities, 
new schools have been opened to accommodate such increase. 
——The Board of Education of Albert Lea has ordered a large 
amount of apparatus for use in the schools of that thriving 
city.——The Worthington schools opened on the 4th of Sept. 
with the following teachers in charge: Prof. Wood, principal; 
Miss H. Mott, grammar school; Miss Edith Newhall, a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke Sem., intermediate school; Miss M. 
Bloom, primary school.——Prof. Donovan, formerly of the 
Worthington schools, has accepted a position in the schools at 
Dundas, Minn.—tThe people of Duluth have petitioned the 
Board of Education to build a new school-house in that busy 
and growing city.——At a school meeting in Eastern Wadena, 
it was resolved that no teacher should be employed who has 
lower than a second-grade certificate. ——The schools of Vern- 
dale, Wadena Co., opened Monday, Sept. 4, with Prof. Law as 
principal, and Miss Collins, assistant, both experienced teach- 
ers.——Prof. H. H. McIntyre has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal and supt. of the Lake City schools, and Prof. Wm. Moore, 
of Chatfield, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


Nepraska.—L. B. Fifield has sold his paper, Literary 
Notes, to M. J. Manville & Co., of Crete, and the paper will 
hereafter be published at that place. Mr. Fifield goes into the 
lecturing business. We wish him hearty success, for he de- 
serves it. He certainly has done much for the State’s educa- 
tional interests.——The public schools of Falls City opened 
with the following corps of teachers: High school, W. Rich, 
Russell Keim, assistant; grammar, Jas. H. Humlong, Miss 
Laura Galkler; intermediate, Mrs. Kline, Miss Mattie Wil- 
liams; primary, Miss Annie Smith, Miss Hattie Stone, Mrs. 
Hunt.——Small wages takes two teachers from Beaver City,— 
Prof. Piper goes to Otoe Co., and Miss Buck to Arapahoe. 


State Editor, T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, W. ¥. 
New Yorke —Columbia Coll. derives $500,000 from the es- 
tate of Stephen Whitney Phenix, making its aggregate endow- 
ment $5,300,000. Its income is $281,000, and the number of 
Fayettevill blic sch rgan 
e Fayetteville public school was organized as a union free 
school on Aug. 30, without a dissenting vote. The Board of 


Education elected was: S. J. Wells, Wm. VanAustin, Mrs. P. 
S. Carr, Mrs. H. Beard, and Dr. L. Bartlett. 

The Cortland Normal School opened with the largest num- 
ber of normal pupils, by one-third, ever registered at the open- 
ing of the year. 

Mr. Beardsley of Brooklyn, Penn., is the new principal at 
Chenango Forks. There is a large attendance of pupils. 

The protracted investigation by the trustees of Union Coll., 
upon Prt formulated by the faculty against Prest. Potter, 
has been brought to a close. The Board has dismissed the 
charges as frivolous and unsustained, but it has, neverthe- 
less, by a vote of nine to eight, requested the resignation of 
Dr. Potter. It is the opinion of Esek Cowen, Prest. Potter’s 
counsel, that the latter will not resign as requested by the trus- 
tees. As the matter now stands, either Prest. Potter must go 
or the oldest and best men among the professors will go. The 
Syracuse Journal is authority for the statement that ex-Gov. 
John T. Hoffman is talked of as the new president. 

The new Medina Acad. will open about Oct. 1, with Prof. 
Bowles of Massachusetts, a graduate of Trinity, as prin. 

The Cortland Co, Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Cortland, 
Sept. 25, with Profs. Kennedy and Johonnot as instructors. 

Mr. Henry O. Jones of Holly has received an appointment 
as teacher of Greek and History in the Auburn High School. 


New Mexico.—Not only has Rev. H. O. Ladd’s Univ. at 
Santa Fe received $5,000 from the estate of the late Deacon 
J. C. Whitin, but other gifts are promised for the building now 


going up. 


OrEGON.—The Oregon State Univ. is doing an excellent 
work with very little money. Mr. Henry Villard is the chief 
benefactor of the institution, having made large gifts for library, 
scholarships, etc. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxnt0.—At a recent meeting of the Cleveland teachers, Supt. 
Hinsdale outlined his policy in a very able and sound address. 
He evidently believes that the board of education, the teach- 
ers, and the public should work together for one common end, 
—thej building up of the schools, and the thorough and prac- 
tical education of the children. He paid a high compliment 
to the energy and ability of his predecessor, especially regret- 
ting that the schools were to lose the valuable services of Mr. 
James. While he hints that improvements will be made as 
investigation and experience show their need, he does not in- 
dicate any sudden or needless changes. His speech is in the 
right key, and we know that all teachers will respond in the 
same generous spirit. 

There is one colored pupil to every twenty-four white pupils 
in the public schools of Columbus. The ‘“‘colorline’’ in these 
schools has been withdrawn f@ the first time this autumn. 
There was very little disapprobation shown by the parents of 
the white pupils, and only one child was taken out of school 
for the reason of the admission of the colored children. In 
Springfield the question is to be submitted to the courts, a 
colored child having been refused admission to the public 
school nearest his house. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. Twitmyer spent a portion of his 
vacation in conducting a six-week’s ‘“‘ normal institute’’ at 
Freeburg, Snyder Co., for Co. Supt. Moyer. The normal 
class numbered thirty-two, and contained representatives from 
fifteen townships out of seventeen. Prof. Twitmyer’s enthu- 
siasm inspired the class to most earnest efforts, and the insti- 
tute was a splendid success in every respect. 

TENNESSEE. — The students of the new college at Tulla- 
homa last year numbered 150. It is under the auspices of the 
M. E. Church. The Rev. V.C. Randolph, of Nashville, was 
recently tendered the presidency, but was compelled to decline 
the honor. 

State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas. — Hon. John Ireland, of Huntsville, candidate for 
governor, favors the steady perfection of the Texas school sys- 
tem, from the primary school to the university, as rapidly as 
the resources and public sentiment will permit. 

Prof. Ragsdale will take charge of the Salado Coll. which 
opens in Sept. Salado is one of the most healthful and de- 
lightful places in the State. The college, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Ragsdale, promises to be highly successful. 

Fort Worth has elected Prof. Alex. Hogg to be supt. of her 
schools. A most excellent choice. As Fort Worth was proud 
of her almost unanimous vote on the proposition to levy a 
school tax, so she may congratulate herself on the acquisition 
of Alexander Hogg as the supt. of her schools. She is thus as- 
sured of a perfect system of education, and a class of schools 
tha twill be the pride and glory of all North Texas. 


PERSONALS. 


— President Arthur will reach his semi-centennial birthday 
on the 5th of October. 

— Swineburne, the English poet, is coming to this country, 
and will give public readings from his own works. 

— Prof E. P. Gould, of the Newton Theol. Inst., has retired 
from the Dept. of New Testament Interpretation — a position 
which he has held for the past fourteen years. 

— After retiring from the army, Gen. Sherman will make 
a home in St. Louis, whither his family will go early next 

— The party which left Boston two months ago on the 
“* Polar Star,’”’ with W. A. Stearns of the Mass. State Agricul- 
tural Coll., for a scientific and pleasure trip to Labrador, have 
returned. Some valuable curiosities have been obtained for 
the Smithsonian Inst. 

— Pres. Peter McVicar has lately received a gift of $10,000 
for Washburn Coll. from a friend in Massachusetts. 

— Rumor has it again that the White House will have a mis- 
tress next winter ; that President Arthur is undoubtedly en- 
gaged ; and that the marriage wili take place early in the fall. 


— The will of the late Hannah W. C. Sawyer, a native of 
Harvard, makes provision for a public library for that town. 
Her estate is valued at $8500. 

— A. M. Sullivan, M.P., the well-known Irish agitator and 
leader of the Home Rule party, arrived in New York on Wed. 
nesday in the steamer *‘ Parthia’ of the Cunard line. — 


— Kossuth expresses to his countrymen surprise and regret 
that the anti-Jewish movement should have taken such deep 
root among them. The agitation is, he declares, nothing but 
a trade carried on by certain persons for the purpose of profit- 


ing’ by the passions of the thoughtless, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 
— Portland City Government and School Board have voted 
to furnish Readers free to all their schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Fred E. Cluff, of Haverhill, Mass., a recent graduate from 
Dartmouth Coll., has been elected principal of the academy at 
Kingston. Miss Mabel Stevens has accepted a position in the 
high school at Wolfboro. 

— Reports that have reached us of the opening of the new 
year at Dartmouth Coll. do not give the number of freshmen, 
but all agree that the class is small. There should be no rea- 
son for this falling off from classes in old Dartmouth. 

— Miss Helen Marshall has resigned her position in the 
Nashua High School to accept a similar situation in a private 
school at Pottsville, Pa., at an increased salary. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Some chronic grumbler, who himself had taken a part in 
the late annual meeting of the Vermont Teachers’ Assoc., hav- 
ing reported said meeting in severe terms of criticism, Prest. 
Leavenworth calls him to account, and proves his statements 
to be untrue, and his effort to belittle the meeting ungenerous, 
in a well-written article published in a local paper. No one 
who has read the report of that meeting in a recent number of 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION can pronounce it a failure. 

— Dr. Homer T. Fuller, the late principal of St. Johnsbury 
Acad., has sailed for Europe. 

— Prof. 8. G. Preston, of Vergennes, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

— The Univ. of Vermont opens the new year with a fresh- 
man class numbering 40, and others are expected. 

— Middlebury Coll. has two new professors,—Wm. H. Eaton, 
A.M., agraduate from Amherst; and F. H. Foster, A.M., Ph.D., 
from Harvard. Both gentlemen held a high rank in scholar- 


ship, and have studied in Europe. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Music and Art.—Monday, Sept. 11, was a gala 
day for the musical world of Boston, for it was then to see the 
opening of the New England Conversatory of Music, at its 
magnificent new home on Franklin Square. Despite a severe 
storm all the arrangements were carried out with admirable 
success, the storm seeming only to make the grand building 
more comfortable and attractive. The director-in-chief, Dr. 
Eben Tourjée, with his wonted confidence and courtesy, ex- 
tended a cordial greeting to all. The numerous employés and 
secreta.ies were already very busy, over 1,000 pupils having 
registered on their books. All the departments were open to 
inspection, and every room presented an elegant, though neat 
and homelike, appearance. Many of the rooms have already 
been engaged permanently, so that an abundant occupancy of 
this unique dept. of the Conservatory is already assured. The 
large rooms upon the lower floors are devoted to teaching pur- 
poses, and seemed to be supplied in most ample adequacy. It 
is impossible to give particulars of all the schools represented 
in this great literary home; but, first and foremost in the cal- 
endar is music in all its branches, vocal and instrumental. 
There is also aschool for common and higher English branches, 
and, for those who are fitted for it, a college course in connec- 
tion with the Coll. of Liberal Arts of Boston Univ.; also a 
school of Languages, especially Italian, German, and French; 
a school of Elocution and Dramatic Action,—the largest of its 
kind in America, —and a school of Fine Arts. As stated 
music has the place of honor in the curriculum, some nine of 
the schools being devoted to it. The dept. of Sight-singing 
and Vocal Music, which is now favorably engaging the mind 
of so many educators, and is already engrafted on the curric- 
ulum of studies of many of the best public schools, is under 
the supervision of Mr. H. E. Holt of the Boston public schools. 
The dept. of Fine Arts is under the direction of Prof. Walter 
Smith, well known as the head of the Mass. Norma! Art School, 
and author of many works. Space forbids our mentioning the 
many excellencies to be seen here on all sides, but one soon 
comes to the conclusion that this, — the largest conservatory 
building in the world,—offers unexcelled advantages for the 
broadest and most generous musical and literary instruction, 
together with the advantages of a cultured home for its pu- 
pils. The building contains rooms for 550 lady students, is 
magnificently equipped throughout, and, not the least, is con- 
veniently located in the heart of Boston. 

— Mr. Grenville C. Emery, for the past ten years one of the 
sub-masters of the Lawrence School, South Boston, has been 
appointed a junior master in the Boston Latin School. Mr. 
Emery is a graduate of Bates Coll., and, for the past year, has 
been pursuing mathematical studies at Gottingen Univ., Ger- 
many, having had leave of absence for that purpose. 


Teachers’ Institutes.—The first of the fall series of institutes 
was held under the direction of the Board of Education at 
Princeton on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 14 and 15. Seven 
towns in the neighborhood of Princeton were represented by 
90 teachers, accompanied by members of their school commit- 
tees. Lectures were given by Dr. A. D. Mayo, and Prof. Wm. 
H. Niles. The day exercises were taught by the Secret by 
the Agents of the Board, and by Mr. Osbun of the Salem Nor- 
mal School. The members of the institute were generously 
entertained by the people of Princeton, who showed their 
good will toward the public schools of the Commonwealth, by 
their efforts to make the institute a success. Special mention 
should be made of the interest manifested by the committee of 
arrangements, Messrs. Mirick, Gregory, and Merriam, in or- 
ganizing the institute, and in looking thoughtfully after the 
wants of its members, The teachers and people were thor- 
oughly interested in the exercises, and expressed the opinion 
that they would result in giving a fresh impulse to the work of 
the schools in their communities. Three inslitutes are 
held during the week commencing Sept. 17,—the first at 
Worthington, ‘Sept. 19 and 20; the second at Pittsfield, Sept. 
21, and the third at Chicopee, Sept. 22. 


— Mr. Augustus H. Kelley, lately of the high school at Bel- 
fast, Me., has been appointed sub-master of the Chapman 
School, East Boston. 

— Miss Ida Swain, of Nantucket, has been elected to a posi- 
tion in the North Dighton grammar school. 

— Mr. Edwd. P. Shute, recently of Lawrence, has been 
chosen a sub-master of the Packard School, Boston. 

-— At Somerville, Mrs. J. E. Clark and Miss V. E. Hapgood, 
resign. Miss Sarah W. Fox, of the high school, has been 
—- @ vacation of one year. Miss Endora Morey, Miss 
annoy Kann, and Miss Minnie £, Clark have been 
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Sept. 21, 1882. 


teachers in the high school, the two first named in place of 
Miss S. L., Graves and Miss A. E. Long, resigned; salaries, 
Miss Kann. $850: Miss Morey and Miss Clark, $800 each 


The Riverside Family and Day School for Girls, Auburn- 


dale, will open Wednesday, Oct. 4. Miss Delia T. Smith, the 
principal, will be assisted by Miss Alice G. Egerton, a graduate 
of Wellesley, 1881; and Miss Susan H. Stearns, a fine scholar 
and an experienced teacher. The school has good prospects. 

— Miss L G. Jordan, teacher of the middle grammar school, 
Holliston, resigned a’. the close of the first week of the term to 
accept a similar position at a Jargely-increased salary at New- 
ton. Her place is temporarily filled by Mr. G. W. Wadsworth, 
former principal of the high-grammar school. 

— At Norton, Miss A. L. McCormack has charge of the 
Center school this fall, and Miss E. M. Barker of the schoo! at 
the Copper Works. 

— Wesleyan Acad. opens with a larger attendance than for 
several years past. 

— The School Board of Malden has decided to abandon the 
plan of teaching spelling by the use of the blackboard, and re- 
store the spelling-books formerly in use. 

— Williams Coll. opened on the 7th inst. with 48 seniors, 59 
juniors, 77 sophomores, and about 70 freshmen. 

— Mt. Holyoke Sem. opens with an unusually large number, 
275 students. A number of teachers who have been traveling 
in Europe are back at their posts. The class of ’72 bas donated 
the ~ gallery a choice painting, ‘‘St. Jerome’s Last Com- 
munion. 


— The Hon. Marshall Woods, who has been treasurer of 
Brown Univ. for the past 16 years, has resigned. He is suc- 
-— by Hon. Arnold B. Chace, a graduate of the college in 
— Prof. E. B. Andrews, recently of Newton Theo. Sem., has 
been appointed to the position of professor of History and 
Political Economy in Brown Univ., formerly held by Prof. 
Diman. Prof. Andrews enters upon the discharge of his du- 
ties next year. Prof. Russell occupies the position the pres- 
ent year. 

— The Warren evening school will open Oct. 9. The com- 
mittee in charge of this school this year are Messrs. Cole, Jor- 
dan, and Drown. 

— The school committee of Apponaug have been making 
quite extensive repairs on school property in that place during 
the vacation. 

— The quarterly meeting of the teachers in the public schools 
of Providence was held Saturday morning, Sept. 9, Dr. Leach 
presiding. 

— Miss Mary A. Carroll, a normal-school graduate, is teach- 
ing in Barrington. 

— Miss Eugenia Lawton will supply the place of Miss Pa- 
tience Fish in the Warren grammar school during that lady’s 
temporary absence. 

— The Arctic schools open under the direction of Peter 
Bardeen and Miss Sisson. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Thomaston is a new town, formerly a part of P!ymouth, 
its principal industry being that of clock-making. Within a 
few years much attention has been given to elevating the 
schools, and to village improvements. A good high school is 
taught here by Mr. Forsyth. One of his predecessors, Mr. 
French, now in New Haven, while teaching here was largely 
instrumental in forming a village improvement association; 
and, as a result, the walks have been greatly improved, the 
streets lined with trees, and the gardens and yards greatly 
beautified with flowers and shrubbery, making Thomaston a 
very pleasant place for residence. 

— The enterprising village of Terryville is in the town of 
Plymouth. For several years there has been a good graded 
school here, which is now very acceptably taught by Mr. Ran- 
dall, a member of Wesleyan Univ. 


— We learn that Supt. Dutton of New Haven contemplates 
changes in the general methods of instruction, to make the 
pupil’s education more practical and less theoretical. It is 
also intended to start a normal school, to be conducted by the 
supt., to give instruction in the art of teaching to those pupils 
of the training schools, and also to those teachers, who may 
desire to improve themselves. Weekly sessions of this school 
are proposed. We also learn that Mr. Dutton is performing 
the duties of his office to very general acceptance. 


New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 


Mathematical Course. 


TSS NEXT CLASS of the Springtield Training 
School for kindergartners will open October 3. 
For circulars and intormation address 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Miss ANGELINE BROOKS 
82 Myrtle St., Springfield. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 

ee Sent to teachers, postpaid, for examination 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 28d St., New York. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 


ennsylvania. 


burndale, Mass, 


Riverside Family and Day School 


This school will be opened Oct. 4, 1882. Location 
. ared for Wellesley an mith Colleges. 

with a view to introduction, upon receipt of 60 cents. English course. Superior instruction is other branches. 
Resident pupils wil 

Principal, a lady of New-England education and expe- 
rience in teaching, and of a teaching-experience of ten 
ears in two of the leading State Normal schools of 


For circulars, address Miss DELIA T, SMITH, Au- 


Meservey’s Bookkeeping, sinete enrry, 


FOR GIRLS, 


Aubarndale, Mass. 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Pupils pre- 
Thorough 


be under the personal care of the taught in the Grammar Schools. 
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Elocution and Oratory. 


Chartered March, 1875. 


Nimeteen Teachers and Lecturers, 
Specialisis in their Departments. 


Thorough and systematic culture in VolceE, ENUNOTA- 


NEW BOOKS. 


come a very successful text-book: 


author’s larger work. 


It is admitted that every person should be able to record properly any common business transaction. To 
meet the wants of those pupils whose school-days are limited, the simpler forms of bookkeeping should be 


In response to the often-expressed wish from teachers of Grammar Schools for the Single-entry part of 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING for use without the expense of the Double-entry part, this book is prepared, 

It contains a full treatment of Single-entry. The rules are few and simple, the explanations ample. 

‘Teachers will find no difficulty in explaining, and pupils no trouble in understanding it. 

Though published but a few weeks, the work has been adopted for use by the cities of Boston, LOWELL, 
NEWTON, SOMERVILLE, GLOUCESTER, and other important places. The assurance is that it will at once be- 


For a more extended treatment of Bookkeeping for High Schools and Academies, attention is called to the 


SENGLE AND 


TION, and Aorion, in their application to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 2. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SINGING-CLASS 


FOR THE INSTRUOTION OF 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Every Saturday at 11 o’clock A.M., 


H. E. HOLT, Teacher, 
At the NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, Boston, 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 
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MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 


ON THE 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. Brown will make engagements with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Courses OF 12 Lectures; for a PARTIAL 
Course OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 


*“*A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PHILA. 882 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 48th year Sept.7. Fine laboratory, ob- 
servatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. Best 
of home influences. Send for ular to Miss A. E. 
STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 378 h 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia! 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M.,, 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist 8t., PHTLA. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 

Miss Luoy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HILL, oe See excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,’82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 
located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 
althful village about twenty miles from Boston. . 
Pupils can here ed Bon mee themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
phcesson | attention given to the individual needs of 
each pupil. 
Miss L. A. Hriu’s long experience in Germany not 
only enables her to teach French and German by con- 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Vol. LV. of “ American Men of Letters,” edited by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. By OOTAVIUS 
BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, author of “ Transcen- 
dentalism in New England,’ &c, With fine Steel 
Portrait. lvol. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

Mr. Ripley was avery admirable and effective man 
of letters ; and in this volume Mr. Frothingham not 
only describes the important influence which Mr. Ripley 
exerted by his wise and helpful criticism of literature 
through many years, but also narrates the life of Mr. 
Ripley at Brook Farm, and describes the effect of that 
social and industrial experiment upon American 
thought and life. 


A NEW BOOK BY BRET HARTE. 


Flip and Found at Blazing Star. Two stories 
by Bret HARTE, author of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” &c. “ Little Classic” style. 18mo. $1 00. 

The two stories included in this book are in the style 
which made Mr. Harte famous, and which has each 
year extended and deepened his reputation as a writer 
throughout the English-speakiug world. 


A BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY 
FROM ESOP. 


Chosen and phrased by HoRACE E. SCUDDER, author 
of the Bodley Books. 1 vol. 16mo, with illustra- 
tions. 50 cts. 

This book of the best fables, told in language per- 
fectly intelligible to children, must commend itself to 
teachers as a means of instruction and delight for their 
little ones, and in many a household circle will be a 
most welcome story-teller. 


SMOKING AND DRINKING. 


By JAMES PARTON. New Edition. 16mo, paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

A new edition of a hook in which reasons for not 
smoking and drinking are presented with great force 
and in a most readable style. This book ought tocircu- 
late by millions. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


[Ohaxtered Queen's College” in 1770.] 
New Brunswick, N.J. l hour fr. N. York, on Pa. R. R. 
Year begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 2, 1882. 
A thoroughly equipped College. Seven 
ful pro me inexperienc 
uirements for ssion, those of the 
mand Classical course, full 
onorsin the —— contests. Best 
illustrative ons of coins, photographs, 
plans, etc. Ample provision for electives, with 
bed work, in Junior an or years, 
The Scientific Department is by act of 
lature the “‘ Stat 


Meservey’s Bookkeeping, 


DOUBLE ENTRY, 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


Which is very popular and is used very extensively in the high Schools of the most prominent cities and towns, 


as in Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, New Bedford, Newton, Foxboro’, Gloucester, Leominster, 
Waltham, Marblehead, Millbury, Weymouth, Woburn, Andover, Chicopee, Palmer, Westfield, Marlboro’, 
Natick, Hyde Park, Randolph, Middleboro’, Milford, Winchendon, Mass. ; Providence, Bristol, Newport, 
R.1.; Danbury, Enfield, Wallingford, Stonington, Conn.; Laconia, Keene, Manchester, Nashua, Concord, 
Exeter, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rutland, Northfield, Windsor, Vt. ; Lewiston, Gardner, Waterville, Boothbay, 


Dexter, Stockton, Me. 


In Academies, as Phillips, Tilden, Pittsfield, Lenox, Partridge. Lyndon, Tabor, 
Eaton, Proctor, Royalton, Williston, Lawrence, Monson, Military Academy and Technical School, Worces- 


ter; Mowry & Goff’s, Providence ; as well as in numerous other High Schools and Academies in New England, 


and largely in the West, 


KE Copies mailed for examination on receipt of,—for single and Double Entry, 50 cents; Single Entry, 
40 cents. Blanks are published to accompany the books. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Address 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, 


BOSTON. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—#.etters and Words...........Bold Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ 

No. 4—Sentcnees Medium Style. 
No, Capitals, etc.,.....Finished 
No. 6—Neotes aad Invitations...... “ “6 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientilic 
principles, this set fo Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 


to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Pubiished by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 
History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER. LL.D. 
12mo Cloth.... ...... 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
386 eow 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


3 New Latin Books. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
New Latin Primer 


The old favorite revised. Complete in itself. Makes 
interested, intelligent students. 75 cts. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
Sth Book of Ceesar 


An admirable drill book in Latin Syntax. Interme- 
diate course between Primer and Latin authors, In 
stiff paper. Specimen, with Vocabulary, 30 cts, 


PERRIN’S 
Ceesar’s Civil War 


Will relieve the teacher of monotony of use of Gallic 
War. Is used in leading preparatory schools. Speci- 
men, 90 cts.; with Voca , $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CoO., 
386 d 19 Murray St,, New York. 


GRADUATES FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Who have had successful experience in teaching, and 
who desire to secure better schools for higher ries, 


stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe. 
culiar advantages in school government. Nativeteach-|  {piite the | State College Bee Tere WANTED, are invited to register at this office. Such teachers are 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. ce in and . In chemistry, A man capable of teaching German, French, and Com- | in great demand. Apply to 

References: Rey. Theodore Edson, D.D., Lowell ; meg mw week Soe each student, +7 full appara- mon English, who has had experience in managing HignaM OnovuTt, Manager N. EZ. Bureau, 
Rev. T. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., Gadiedidy watieuae cabins profita pectican 4 schools, to take charge of an evening school in a city 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N. C. prefessional acientific work. near Boston. Applysoon. HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Address LUCY A. HILL, ‘or full information, address hey Bes 8 College, Manager N. FE. Bureau of Education, $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
378 j 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. Epwagkbs Gates, Px.D., - President, 386 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


PENCE 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
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Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Aristotle’s Psychology. - - - - - Edwin Wallace Macmillan & Co, NY $6 
Beowulf. - - - ° - - - J A Harrison Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 
Preparatory Book of German Prose. - - - HB Boisen “ “ “ 1 
Meneuration for Common and High Schools. - H H Hutton Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, NY 
Eclectic Manual of Phonography - - - - Elias i R Clarke & Co, Cin 
Hist. of the World from Earliest Period to Present Time. J McCarthy Catholic Pub Soc, NY 


MeNally s System of Geography. - - 

Elementary Arithmetic. - - - - - 
Fac-similes of Examples in Delineation. - - : 
Boys’ and Girls Temperance Text-books. - - 
Sacred Rhetoric. - - - ° - - 
Astronomy for Schools and General Readers. . 
Studies in English Literature. - - - - 
The Philosophy of Style, - 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. - - - - - 
Philosophie Elocution: Voice Culture, - - 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. - - - 
Chronological Tables in Greek History. - 


The Militray Telegraph during the Civil War in the U.S. W R Plum 


The Reign of Charles V. 


Monteith & Frost A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 


W J Milne Jones Bros & Co 
CN Moore Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 
H L Reade Nat’l Temp Soc, NY 


Benzigor 
Sharpless,Phillips J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
M W Smith Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 
Herbert Spencer Fitzgerald & Co. 


T N Tollier Macmillan & Co, NY 
J J Vance Cushing & Baily 

W C Wilkinson Phillips & Hunt, NY 
C Pelter Macmillan & Co, NY 


Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 
W H Prescott Lippincott & Co, Phila 
J Spare,AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Mr. EMERY CLEAVES, well-known to the 
book-buyers of New England, having severed 
his connection with Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
with whom he has been pleasantly associated 
for the past seventeen years as manager of their 
Retail and Public and Private Library Depart- 
ments, will henceforth be found with the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co., in the same official capacity, at their new 
store, No. 17 Franklin Street. In his new posi- 
tion he will be favored with the same confidence 
and patronage that have so freely and gener- 
ously been bestowed upon him in the past. All 
who have traded with Mr. Cleaves are aware 
of his courtesy, prompt business habits, and 
his ready knowledge of books. The value of 
such a manager at the head of a large retail 


house is thoroughly appreciated by all book- 
buyers, and in the transfer of their Retail and 
Library furnishing business to Lockwood & 
Brooks, the firm of Lee & Shepard reluctantly 
parted with their old manager. We commend 
to his acquaintance the new teachers and their 
friends. The old ones are already firmly at- 
tached, and need no new introductions. 


By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla many a poor 
sufferer who submits to the surgeon’s knife, 
because of malignant sores and scrofulous 
swellings, might be saved, sound and whole. 
This will purge out the corruptions which pol- 
lute the blood, and by which such complalnts 
are originated and fed. 


SwasEy’s Blackboards are one of the needs 
of the school-room. They are needed for your 
every-day work; they are needed because they 
are smooth; they are needed because they are 
extremely agreeable to use; they are needed 
because the figures can be seen from any angle 
of vision; they are needed because they are 
cheap. The reason they are cheap is because 
they are durable; what we mean by durable is, 


Ir is well worth one’s while to visit the beau- 
tiful rooms of the Boston Home Journal, Marl. 
boro Building, 403 and 405 Washington street, 
where it has a complete suite of rooms fitted 
up in the most convenient manner for busi- 
ness, Making the handsomest and best arranged 
newspaper rooms in the city. The increased 
circulation of the paper, which now reaches 
the élite of Boston and its suburbs, is a direct 
response to the energy that has been brought 
to bear upon the paper, which its managers 
mean to make in all its departments more wor 
thy of support than ever. The Home Journal 
is one of the best family papers in New Eng- 
land, and we rejoice in its prosperity under so 
able a manager as William Wallace Waugh. 

‘* Farr words gladden so many a heart,’’ and 
the exquisitely turned-up point pens of Ester- 


brook delight both heart and hand with their 
ease in writing. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 
HEALY’s Vegetable Tonic Cordial is a deli- 
cious, as well as potent Tonic. See advt. 
on page 178. 


“ Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 


GLENN’S 
Sulphur Soap, 


FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION 


WHEN USED PAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 CENTS: [3 SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST WONDERFUL EFFECSS 
IN CLARIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
FOR 60 CENTS, 


Will afford TWELVE AMPLE ScLPAHOUR BATHS, as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature's own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Arean admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Salves and Ointments. 


BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


Observe N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 
etor,’’ on each packet, without which none is 


enutne. Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 115 
ulton Street, New York. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents in Stamps. 
‘HILLS HAIR & WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 cts. Sold by ali Druggists. 
387 da 3d w 8,0,—M, J, Jy, Au 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 

By a gentleman bearing a medical degree, a situation 
as teacher of botany. zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Microscopes” with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL, 380 


Important 


JUST READY, 


ity in pronunciation. 

that of our tongue. The mere labor of examining a 

prevents many from being accarate. 
is 

undoubtedly gives the pronunciations accepted by the 

best speakers.’’—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


VALUABLE 
Hand-Books 


Errors in the Use of English. 


By the late Witt1am B. Hoveson, LLD., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. American revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The most comprehensive and useful of the many 


books designed to promote correctness in English com- 
position by furnish 

volume compiled by the late William B, Hodgson, un- 
der the titie of Errors in the Use of English. The 


ing examp'es of inaccuracy, is the 


4merican edition of this treatise, now published by the 
Appletons, has been revised, and in many respects ma- 


terislly improved, by Francis A. Teal), who seldom 
differs from the author without advancing satisfactory 
tor his opinion. 
work are that it is founded on actual blunders, verified 
by chapter and verse reterence, and that the breaches 
of good use to which exception ie taken Lave been com- 
mitted, not by slipshod, uuedacated writers, of whom 
uvthing better could be expected, but by 
tinguished for more than ordinary careialness in re- 
spect to style.””"—New York Sun. 


The capital merits of this 


rsons dis- 


The Orthoépist. 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Words, 
including a considerable Number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, &c., 
that are often mispronounced. By ALFRED 
Ayres. Twelfth Edition. 18mo, cloth 
extra. Price, $1.00. School Edition. Bds. 
Price, 50 cts. 

ket man- 


** One of the neatest and most accurate poc 


uals on pronunciation is The Orthoépist, by Alfred 


Ayers. It seems almost impossible to secure uniform- 
It is the study ofa life to master 


ttle book ought to be on every library-table. It 


“It gives us pleasure to say that we think the an- 


thor in the treatment of this very difficult and intricate 
subject, English pronunciation, gives proof of not only 
of an unusual degree of orthoépical knowledge, but 
also, for the most part, of rare judgment and taste.’’— 
JOsEPH THOMAS, LL.D., in Literary World. 


The Verbalist. 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and the Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Matters of Interest to 
those who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety, including a Treatise on Punctu- 
ation. By ALFRED AYRES, author of 
** The Orthoépist.’’ Ninth edition. 18mo, 
cloth, extra. Price, $1.00. 


«We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned 


to speak with propriety.” —JOHNSON. 


* A great deal that is worth knowing, and of which 


not even all educated people are aware, is to be learned 
from this well-digested 
North American. 


ittle book.” — Philadelphia 
‘* Mr. Ayres is the author of a little book published 


af 


to remain as good for years as when first put 
on. Dr. Hagar of State Normal School, Salem, 


NEHW EHDITION 


about a year ago, whose title is The Orthoépist, and 
which has had an exceptionally large sale, on acconnt 


Mass., says of Swasey’s blackboards, that they 
have been in use for ten years, and are as good 
to-day as when first used. Those who pay the 
bills find that durability means something, as 
the cost of Swasey’s blackboards, this quality 


of its usefulness and of the good judgment displayed in 
its decisions of knotty points in pronunciation. His 
later volume may be looked upon as supplementary to 
that, since it endeavors to point out the correct use of 
words and phrases, in speaking and writing, and 
throws out innumerable suggestions that may prove 
valuable even to those who are the best informed and 
most correctin their habits of speech.” — Utica Morn. 


English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


ing Herald. 


The Rhymester. 


Or, THE RULES OF RHYME. A Guide 
to English Versification. With a Diction- 
ary of Rhymes, an examination of Classical 
Measures, and Comments upon Burlesque, 
Comic Verse, and Song-Writing. By the . 
late Tom Hoop. Edited, with additions, by 
ARTHUR PENN. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red 
edges. Uniform with ‘‘ The Orthoépist’’ 
and ‘* The Verbalist.’’ Price, $1 00. 


** Ten or a dozen years ago, the late Tom Hood, also a 2 
poet, and the son of a poet, published The Kules of fi 
Rhyme, of which we have a substantial reprintin The . 
Rhymester, with additions and side-lights from its 

American editor, Arthur Penn. The example of Hood’s 

great father in bis matchless melodies, his own skill as 

a cunning versifier, and the accomplished editing of Mr. 

Penn, have made this booklet a useful guide to En- 

glich versification, —the most useful one, indeed, that 

we are acquainted with.— The Critic. 


considered, is almost nothing. Examine the 
record of other blackboards that you have had 
experience with, and you will cast a deep sigh 
of regret for the money that has gone, that has 
never done any good, and never will return. 


Committeemen and teachers, 

tf Let it profit you to have heard 

i} That Swasey makes the best blackboards;— 
To get others is quite absurd. 


Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


As the PUBLISHERS OF BRrown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PoputarR STANDARD Text-Booxs have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS, 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
resgeos. besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

ith these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 
Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
<r examine it, on receipt of @& cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 
cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


Nor a particle of quinine, nor any mineral 


. substance, is contained in Ayer’s Ague Cure, 
4 but it does the business. Warranted. 

CEPHALINE is not a drug, but a nutritious 
Nerve Food. It will cure Headache. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEGEWS, Hooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of the-Way Bouks, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 

g Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 


21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YORK. ° 
382 m 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publithers 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 


650 REVIEW TOPIC SLIPS in Physiology, U 8. and 

Kvgii-h Hi-tory, and Geography, 75 cts. 

650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 
swers), »nd Theorems in Geometry, 75 cts. 

200 OCCUPATION CARDS, Word and Sentence Build- 
ing, Writing and Nuwbers combined, 50 cts. 

Sent post. pai F. F. WHITTIER, Derby, Vt. 


Kindergartners Trained 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘Hits: SEND FOR OUR 


‘| BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
SO NE THING NE W.—Teachers of all the School Books published, free to all. 


At STATE NORMA | 
9 C Bo k culars and sample pages free, Address N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Bend for clroulars, b Opy-DOOK, WC, GILMAN & 00., 14 Bromfield Boston, | 194 Nassas Street, New York, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AN ENDURING REPUTATION. — No better 
evidence of the merit of any original article ex- 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


jsts than an enduring reputation, founded TEXT-BOOKS 
A 


against all the attempts of the envious and 
piratical imitators, who have endeavored to 
palm off their worthless substitutes, and which 
are offered for sale through the medium of un- 
principled dealers. It has been the worthy for- 
tune of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap to survive all 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards. 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


such encroachments, and its prestige and rights | Text books and every variety of School Supplies. 


have been sustained by legal decision. This 
article possesses extraordinary virtues as a skin 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
306 tf eow 


Address as above. 


remedy and beautifier, and its excellence has 
been proved and extolled by the testimony of 
a large number of persons in every section of 
this country; its sale even extending largely 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


into foreign lands. This skillful combination 


of soap with sulphur, and which is well known Heart and Voice. 


to the publie by long and persistent advertising 
as Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, is the exclusive prop- 
erty of Charles N. Crittenton, of New York; 
and, to guard against imitations, purchasers 
should see that each package bears his name. 


KNOWLTON’S, 168 i1:emont Street, Boston, 
is the place to buy collections of shells and 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS : GEORGE F. ROOT and 


JAMES R. MURRAY, 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely 


minerals for school and private collections. | bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by mail; $4.20 
He sells a collection of 50 shells, including | Per dozen by mail; $3.6@ per dozen by express. 


nearly all the principal genera, for $3 00; a col- 
jection of 41 minerals and rocks to correspond 
with Dana’s Geological Story, for $250. Call 


and examine his valuable stock. ‘Teachers of 
patural science should have the tools, 


PrRIzEs.—Iu January, 1882, the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., offered 


NEW YORK OFFIOE: 


Single sample copy, 235 cents. 


Specimen Pages Free! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
No. 5 Union Square. Cincinnati, 0. 


tweve cash prizes, amounting to $275.00, for 
the best twelve pencil drawings made with the 
justly celebrated Dixon American Graphite 
pencils. The prizes were satisfactorily awarded 
last July. They now purpose offering 100 


prizes, amounting to $1,000. They are prepar- 
ing a circular, giving full details, which they 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting it. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 
IN BLOCKING OUT. 

Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Loogs, Cr. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


JUST OUT: 87 Franklin St., BOSTON 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDU LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., *} Agents. 
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Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


‘The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of the 
late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E, 54th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
MEssrs, J. C. AVER & Co., Gentlemen : 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching humor affecting more especially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, 
and burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good deal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use informer years, I began taking 
it for the above-named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin disappeared. My 
catarrh and cough were also cured by the same 
means, and my general health greatly improved, 
until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent stronger, and I attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles, 
I place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good. 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. WILDs.” 


The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming te our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impure or im- 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 
Debdility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


CHEAPEST 


T 


e New 
t 


i bra 
costs on 


works can be 


xtraor 


lub of 


Contains 1.000 Engravings and 
$1.00. han any other book of the. 

is useful and elegant volume is a Library and Encyclopedia of general know!l- 
Zedge, as well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound in clothand 
rilt. No pocket affair, butalarge volume. Contains every useful word in the 
nglish language, with its true meaning spelling and pronunciation, and a 
ast amount of necessary information upon Science, Mythology, Biography, 
American History, insolvent land and interest laws, etc., being a perfect 
Libr of Reference. Webster’s Dictionary costs $9.00 the New Amer- 

y $1.00. 


BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
he N 


erican Dictionary Price onl 
100 pages more 


he_ kind ever publi hed. 


“We have never seen its equal 
Read What the Press Says. either in price finish, or con. 
tents."—THE ADvocaTE. ‘‘ Worth ten times the money.’’—TRIBUNE AND FaR- 
MER. “A perfect dictionary and library of reference.”—LESLIE ILLUS. NEWS. 
We have frequent occasion to use the 
fand regard it well worth the price.—CuRisTI14N Union. With the New Ameri- 
can ay meng my / in the library for reference, mony other much more expensive 
ispensed with, and ignorance of his 
law, etc. is inexcusable in any man.’’—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ‘* There’s more 
real oem en $1 + books at ten times the cost’’—N. Y. WORLD. Price, $f, 

;2for $i. 


dinary 


Siu of 6 we will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 


ew American Dictionary in our office 


country, history, business, 


Ifany persen will get up 
Club of Ten at $1.00 eac 


Offer. a 


we send free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
wa will send free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting case Watch. 
Senda Dollar at once fora sample copy. Youcan easily secure one of these 
watches in a day or two or Caring Pore leisure time evenings. 
As to our reliability we can refer to the publisher of this paper, thecom- 
mercial agencies or any own A Co., in this city. Address 
WORLD 


ANUFACTURING CO. 


122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


The New American Dictiona 
wledge, worth its weight in gol 


complete, the most useful and entertaining book ever issued. 
t one of owr readers to buy one we should feel 
hat we had confered a benefit on them. When you order the Dic- 

» Kindly mention that you saw the advertisement in owe «ner. 


could induce every 


is an Encylopedia of useful 
‘to all classes. It is the most 
If we 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partialit 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautifiel 
they provide the »v best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; ..AMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{mtroduces to schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 


esses for every department of instruction; recommend: 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TE AC H F RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, appiy to BROCKWAY TEACH- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 

Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without’ charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Seils 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“TI have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking tions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

B. LANDIS 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


This Bureau is in need of FIRST-CLASS 
TEACHERs of every grade from the kinder. 
garten to the college, to supply the de- 
mand all over the nation. It is never 
“too late in the season,’—the demand is 
CONSTANT, and greater this first week in 
September than ever before. Now is the 
time for,WELL- QUALIFIED teachers to regis- 
ter,—NO OTHERS WANTED. Prompt atten- 
tion will be given to all calls for teachers 
by letter or telegram, and when intrusted 
with the selection of the candidate the 
undersigned will, with great care, avail 
himself of his long professional experi- 
ence. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
873 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 


and 8 lies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
mead both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


| A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Geological tory Briefly 
d adopted the “ Soci for the En t 
of Home Sindy.” Price; 83.00. 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $9.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 

Several students from the East who have a tendency 
to weak lungs, bronchial affection, or asthma, have 
found permanent relief in Colorado, and have been 


able to carry forward their studies toadventage. Send 


for catalogue. 
E. P. TENNEY, President, 


381 f Colorado Springs, Col. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
gw” For the College Calendar, containing fall par- 
ticulars, apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 
‘MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina jeaien (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


I$ WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance tions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. for Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized , half the States in the Union, 
. H. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


C'For catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
K TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P. M. during October. 

Wiesbaden, Germany, Aug. 11, 1882. 383 i 


INDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Tenth 

ear begins Monday, Sept. 4, at 1679 Washington 

St. onemn House), Boston. Candidates for admission 

will present themse!ves at the school at 10 A.M.. former 

students at 9. Otro Fuons, Acting Principal. For 

circular and further particulars address the Curator, 
Miss E. F. LOOKER, at the school. 381 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 Address E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
aR: 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special 
vanced Course for specal classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
§ For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTrT. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


opares for College, Selentifis Schools, of 
» 3 or en ools, or 
asiness. teachers. 2. Excellent co 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. lete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
aril. 1. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. lz 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Vi. A first-class 


School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80ss 


ZENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. #. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Rast Greenwich, B. I. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


With Appletons’ Patent 


THE WORLD. Double. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

’ THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Double. 

EASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. With enlarged plans 

of the Vicinities of Boston and New York. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

q WESTERN STATES. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


REVISED EDITION. 


CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


FULLY CORRECTED TO 1882. 


13 Maps, mounted on Muslin, in Portfolio. Price, per set, with Key. $13.25 ; separately, single Maps, 9 cents ; 
double, $1.75. "Key, separately, 45 cents. 


Map Supporter, 15.25. 


: THE SERIES CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 


CENTRAL AMERIOA, AND WEST INDIES. 

BRITISH ISLANDS. 

CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

ASIA, With enlarged plans of Palestine and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

AFRICA. With enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia, and 
Cape Colony. 


These are the cheapest and best Outline Maps in the market. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Recently 
Published, 


ARMSTRONG 
PRIMER 


Adopted in New York Pub- 


a lic Schools, Dec., 1881. 
| S T A T E by College, 1881. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps, 
A, 0, ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers 17 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal 
qa. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any Bo of 

the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


BACON'S NEW LEITFADEN. 


By E. F. BACON, Pu.B., 


Instructor in the Sauveur College of Languages at 
Amherst, Mass. 
A complete Text book of German Grammar and 
Readings. 141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs 


with Music, 321 pp. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1 00. 
Address E. F. BACON, 


Box 1, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


. «ey Twenty-four sample pages sent free on applica- 
on. 
Deutsche Schreibschrift, Anhang zu Bacon's 


Leitfaden, a \6 page engraved copy-book, extra double- 
ruled paper, 15 cents; to teachers, 10 cents. 382 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling G ems. 216 pages. A very choice 


and useful collection of 
Secular Music by Tuxro. E. PERKINS ahd H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


4 A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Musi¢ Reader, 


F. SEWARD & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natur: ethod ” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price. 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF _ | PHILADELPHIA. 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts.| 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New History. 

GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature.) 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 

734 Broadway, 

OLAnS. & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Bome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keeteil’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng: 

lish and Eligher Lesseus in English; 
Eiutchisen’s Physiolegy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. Il. SMITH, 
46 Madison Bt., Ohicngs, 111 Devonshire 8t., Borton 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO. 
Publishers, Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SADLER’S COUNTING- HOUSE ARITHMETIC, 
8vo, half arabesque, 510 PP- retail price, $2.25, The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualitied indorsement of the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
valuable text- books sent on application. 373 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin S8q.. YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
pest Henry VIII; Richard Il; Richard III; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry Iv; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline : 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost: 
Two Gentiemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 


for Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
00 47 Franklin St.. Boston. MAas. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE. _ Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry CasoT LopGe. $1.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 
Edited by JosEPsINE E. HopGpon. With Biograph. 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 
pee for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
eaflets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 
i Special Rates for Introduction. 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonn A. Borie, Manages. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art EpvoaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
P Natural Histery Series. 
and families 
natural 
lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromes. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union‘System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Douree. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ing ) Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren 8ts., 

Bowser’s Aualytical Geometry 84.75 

66 Ditf aud Lategral Calcalus, 2.45 
WMinife’s Mechanical Prawing, 84 00 

Geometrical 6 3.00 
Cefin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Piattner’s Blew-Pipe Analysis, tro, 
Plymwpten’s “ lamo, 1.50 


eRBRUABY AND MARCR. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $ 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $35 


The Elemen Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s . Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Sc » 2286 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each & 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.5 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Publiahera. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Pubicati:ns. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Reolife’» New Physics. 
tittle Giems of Literature. 
Campbeli’s *chool Hecords. 
Pa+-ou Duuton, & Sc:iberr’s Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Gpeller. 
Catalogues, etc. ,furnished. Correspoudenve 
General New-Rugiand Agent, . 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 


Bradbury’s 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


133 Westminster St., 
PROVIDENCE, 
R. 


Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbary’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigoneme- 
try, and Surveying; : 
Stone’s Histery of England ; 


Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
GE Send for Descriptive Circular. 


HOW tindin the USS. 
TO 


SAVE 


MONEY. 


and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for Someiate Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


1.86 | Chadwick 


FoR 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found in 
Emerson’s CHORUS BOOK .$1.00), Perkin’ 
AMERICAN GLEE BOOK (81 50). Codi), 
FESTEVAL CHORUS ROOK (#.35), Per. 
kins’ GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK (81.05, 
GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS ($1.50) 
and Zerrahn’s INDEX (81.00). ’ 


Easy Glees and Part Songs are found in abundancg 
in Perkins’ new CHOBAL CHIOIB ($1), and his 
new PEE RI. Es (75c.), also in Emerson's HER, 
ALD_OF PRAISE ($1.00) and IDEAL (75 cts) 


rate Octavo Choruses, Glees, ang 


1000 or more se 
Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents. 


First-rate Anthems are found in Perkins’ an, 
THEM HARP ($1.25), Emerson’s BOOK op 
ANTHEMS ($125) AMERICAN ANTHE) 
ROOK ($1.25), and GEM GLEANER py 


Scenic Cantatas, as JOSEPH'S BONDAGE 
($1). by Chadwick ; BE USHAZZARB ($1), by Rat. 
terfield; and the classic DON MAUNE@ (3) 50), 
(80 cts.) and CHR BES'T.MAS (80 cts), 
by Gutterson. 

Send for lists and descriptions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co.,, 
451 Washington Street, Boston, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., | 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIEs 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist, of the U. 4, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 


Smith’s Practical Music er. 
First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : 


Hiuxiley’s Lessensin Elem. 81.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical > 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.106 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .76 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessonsin L 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & C0, 


1s & 20 Aster N. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spellers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Spelier. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’'s History of U.S. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s American Authors.”’ 
Baliley’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


NOW READY, 
Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


INCLUDING 


Text-books 


For COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, AnD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Practical Works 
For ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, MECHANICS, 
With a full list of our editions of 


John Ruskin’s Works, 


AND OTHER 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


45 Aster Piace, New Work. 
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UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURYS REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Miaury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammar 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 


GILDERSLERVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gilderstceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


C. L. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 

OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. History of 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4, and 5; $1.15. 
Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: Greek Vin- 
cent; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, 50c. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883. Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in’ English; Wilkinson ; $1.00. 


Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautangqua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chau- 
taugua Text-book No.4; English ; t; 
10 cents. 


APRIL. Hampton Tracts; A Haunted House; Arm- 
strung. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 

MAW. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c,; cl., 60. 

JUNE. Chautanqua Text-book No, 34: China, Corea, 
and Japan; Griffis; 10 cts, 


Will send, postage or express paid, the following list of books prescribed for the Course of Reading for the 


C. 
AMES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


S. 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF ’83. , 
I. Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b'd 75c., cl..$!. 
The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautaug™ 
and the Cc. L. 8. C.; $1.50. Outline Study of Mad; 
Hopkins; $1.50. 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 
II. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayen®! 
$115; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabet); 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible Histor): 
Hurst; 50 cts. Chautanqua Library of Bagiteh History 
and Literature; Vol. I.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. o~. 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 165 cts., cl. 40 cts. Haw!e' 
Ro!fe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., cl. 70 cts, Julius 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts , cl. 70 cts. 


REQUIRED. FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOS 
GHADUATAS OF 

Ill. of Greece ; Vol. 1.; ‘Timayensis; $1)" 
William the Gonquorer and Queen Elizabeth; Abbot! I 


Series; 80 cts. Outre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 
cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 


ota., 
Julius Cesar; Rolfe’s Edition; paper §00., 10 
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